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FOREWORD 


Turning points in the history of the Anglican Episcopate have 
their origin in deep-seated causes, not easily traced. They become 
known to the world in the light of vivid personalities. As we view 
the rise of the Archiepiscopal See in Canterbury through the career 
of St. Augustine, and as we watch its survival secured by the in- 
tegrity and wisdom of Matthew Parker, so we find the gift of the 
Episcopate to the Church in America accomplished in the Consecra- 
tion and administration of Samuel Seabury. Many have been will- 
ing to rest upon the knowledge of his election and elevation to the 
office of Bishop as the sufficient fact of interest and importance to 
the future. The sesqui-centennial of the event brings to mind 
much more than an ecclesiastical occurrence. It tells a story, con- 
tained in these pages, of patient fortitude and of staunch adherence 
to a mighty purpose fraught with the religious destinies of a Con- 
tinent, fulfilled in the face of difficulty and of determined opposi- 
tion. Above all, it reveals a character which upholds a high ideal 
for those who in the succession of the Apostolic ministry may look 
back to their first American Bishop as a man of God. Samuel 
Seabury has left to the Episcopal Church in the United States a 
tradition which those who know it will forever cherish as a price- 


Presiding Bishop. 
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THE SEABURY FAMILY 
By Arthur Adams 


HE history of the Seabury family in America begins with this 
T record, found in Boston Town Records (Second Report of 
the Record Commission of the City of Boston. First Part, 
page 43): ‘Also this day (the 25th day of the 9th month, Novem- 
ber, 1639), John Seaberry, a Seaman hath with leave bought our 
brother Walter Merrye’s house, and half an Acre under itin the Mylne 
feild, and so is allowed for an Inhabitant.’’ Inthe Boston ‘‘Book of 
Possessions (Ibid, Part 2, page 6), this property is thus described: 
“One house and garden, about half an acre, bounded with Isaac 
Grosse northwest: Walter Merry southeast and southwest: and the 
sea or bay northeast.’”’ The site of this first house and garden may 
today be readily located in Boston. 

It was sold by one John Milom, apparently by a power of 
attorney, to Alexander Adams in 1645, and records resulting from 
this transaction give us useful information in regard to the children 
of our first John Seabury. 

On Page 525 of Suffolk Deeds, Liber III, we find this: Memo- 
randum that Samuell Seabery, sonne of ye late John Seabery of 
Boston (now living at Duxbury in Plimouth Pattent this 16 of 
April 1662 Came to me underwritt & desired me to enter his Claime 
to a Certaine house & parcell of land heretofore belonging to his 
father John Seabery now belonging to his Brother Jno. Seabery of 
Barbadoes & himself ye sajd house and land being in possession of 
one Nathaniell ffryer & Jno sweete for him who deteines it from 
them under a pretenc of a purchase from Alexander Adams & he 
from Jno Milom the land being about halfe an acre more or lesse 
& bounded w“ land formerly Isaac Grosse northwest walter merry 
on the South East & south west & the bay north east w°® Claime 
of his ye said Samuell Seaberry in behalf of his brother & self he Re- 
solves in Due Course of lawe to prosecute for ye obtaining thereof. 
this Donne the day above said, in presenc of Robert marshall & 
Samuel Sendall.—Edw Rawson Record. 

On page 257 of Vol. VII of Suffolk Deeds, we find the following: 
“Know all Men by these p‘sents that I Samuell Seaberry one of the 
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Sons of the Late John Seaberry Late of Boston & by Agreement 
w" my Brothers & Sisters the right heir of the Said John Seaberry 
as to the ten pounds remayning part of the Estate of the Late Jno. 
Seaberry as to what was Left in New England for the Sale of the 
Said John Seaberrys howse in the hands of John Milam & after- 
wards Secured by Alexander Addams: by Order of the Generall 
Court October 1651 to be paid to the right heir of the Said John 
Seaberry on all demands as in ye Sd Order refference thereto being 
had more amply appears doe acknowLedge to have receaved of 
John Sweet of Boston by Order & on accompt of Nathaniell Fryer 
yt bought the Said house of Said Alexander Addams the Said some 
of tenn pounds in ready Money and doe therefore heereby absolutely 
acquit remise release & for Ever discharge the Said Nathaniell 
Fryer & Alexander Addams their or either of their heirs or Assignes 
of & conserning all claims titles & demands to the Said ten pounds 
by or from mee my heirs or Assignes or any other of the heirs of 
the Late John Seaberry my Late Father whatsoever as Witnes my 
hand & Seale this 17th Day of November 1664. Samuell Seabury 
& a seale. 

Signed Sealed & delivered 

in presence of Us 

Thomas Thacher Senior 

James Willet”’ 

We gather from these records that John Seabury, a seaman, 
settled with his family in Boston in 1639; that he had at least two 
sons, John and Samuel, and daughters, their number and their names 
unknown; that he had died before 1651; and that in 1662 the son 
John was living in the Barbadoes and the son Samuel in Duxbury. 

From the record of Boston Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Deaths, 1630-1699, published by the Boston Record Commission 
in 1883, we learn that Samuel, son of John and Grace Seaberry, was 
born 10th of the 10th month 1640, and that Samuel, their son, aged 
about one year and six months, was baptised the 22 day of 3 mo. 1642. 
“Grace Seaberry, ye wife of one John Seaberry, a planter,’’ had been 
admitted to the church “the 15 day of ye 3rd month, 1642.” 

Nor do we know whether the son John and the daughters were 
older or younger than Samuel. Judging from the prevailing custom 
of naming the oldest son for the father, it seems not improbable 
that John was the elder son. 

About 1645, John Seabury removed to the Barbadoes with his 
family, where he died about 1649. His widow, Grace, married 
March 2, 1650, Anthony Lane of St. Michaels Parish, Barbadoes. 
By this marriage she had a son, Ralph, and three daughters. Ralph 
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Lane married in 1674 Rebecca Bushnell. They lived in the Barbadoes. 
When we get our next glimpse of the family in 1662, Samuel is of age 
and intent on securing for himself and for his brother and sisters the 
unpaid balance of £10 coming to them for the Boston house and lot 
owned by their parents. John is in the Barbadoes, and appears in 
the record only once again. He lived and died in Barbadoes. 

In a “scrap book”’ of original papers in the Plymouth County 
Registry of Deeds in Plymouth is found an original paper signed by 
Samuel Seabery, of Duxbury, requesting that he be appointed as 
administrator of the estate of his brother JohnSeabery. This docu- 
ment is dated December 19, 1678. In two places the words “‘with- 
in this colony” have been written in, as additions, though in the same 
hand, indicating, it seems, that John Seabury did not live in the 
Plymouth Colony, and had an estate elsewhere to be administered 
by another person. John Seabury, son of John Seabury, the pro- 
genitor, does not elsewhere appear in Massachusetts records. 

On the other hand, the son Samuel became one of the prominent 
citizens of Duxbury. 

He was a member of trial juries in 1661, 1662, 1664, and 1674; 
of a grand jury in 1668; of coroners’ juries in 1662, 1664, and 1673; 
Constable in 1665; Selectman in 1670, 1671, 1673, 1674, 1675, 1677, 
1680, and 1681; and a Deputy to the General Court in 1676. He was 
made a Freeman of the Colony in 1670. 

He was twice married, first, to Patience, daughter of William 
Kemp, at Weymouth, December 9 or 16, 1660. She died Octo- 
ber 29,1676. He married, secondly, April 4, 1677, Martha, daughter 
of William and Elizabeth (Alden) Peabody. William Peabody was 
a son of John Peabody, who appeared in Duxbury in 1638, with a 
wife Isabel. His will was proved June 27, 1666. Elizabeth Alden 

23 was the eldest child of John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, and was 
23 Martha Peabody was born in Duxbury February 
24, 1650. She married, secondly, April 4, 1677, as his second wife, 
Lieutenant William Fobes. She died in Little Compton, Rhode 
Island, January 25, 1712, and he died there November 6, 1712. 

William Kemp came over on the James in June, 1635. He 
married Elizabeth, a daughter of the Rev. Ralph Patridge, who came 
over in 1636. William Kemp died before September 23, 1641, the 
date of the inventory of his estate. His widow, Elizabeth, was 
appointed administrator, November 2, 1641. She married, sec- 
ondly, May 11, 1643, the Rev. Thomas Thacher. (See Vol. 35, 
page 101ff. of the New York Genealogical and Biographical Record 
for an account of the Kemp-Patridge-Seabury relationships.) The 
Partridges and the Thachers were among the ‘‘best families” in the 
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Colony, and doubtless this marriage was advantageous to the young 
Samuel Seabury. July 7, 1674, the Colony gave him a grant of land 
as son-in-law of William Kemp. He died August 5, 1681. 

The will of Samuel Seabury, of Duxbury, is dated September 21, 
1680, and was proved October 8, 1681. He mentions his eldest 
daughter Elizabeth, his second daughter Sarah, to whom he leaves a 
bequest “‘if she return into New England,” his son Samuel, his daughter 
Hannah, his second son John, his son Joseph, his daughter Martha, 
and his wife Martha. He gives to Samuel his house and housing in 
Duxbury, to his son John land at the North River at a place called 
the “brick kills,” to his son Joseph land which he had of his father 
William Peabody. He makes his trusty and well-beloved friends 
William Paybody and Ralph Thatcher of Duxbury overseers and his 
wife executor of his will. 

In a codicil, he speaks of his former wife’s gift of a negro to his 
daughter Elizabeth and confirms the gift. He provides that if a child 
is born after his death, his son Samuel shall give him a cow at full age. 
The inventory of the estate is dated October 27, 1681. 

Mr. Rodolphus Thacher was appointed Guardian of Hannah and 
John, children of Samuel Seabury, deceased, July 7, 1682. 

From the will, we learn that Samuel Seabury had the following 


children. The dates of birth are from the Duxbury Vital Records. 


I. Elizabeth, born September 16, 1661. 
II. Sarah, born August 18, 1663.. 
. Samuel, born April 20, 1666, married Mrs. Abigail Allen, 
Dec. 13, 1688. 
IV. Hannah, born July 7, 1668. 
V. John, born November 7, 1670, died March 18, 1671/2. 
VI. Grace ‘ died March 16, 1672/3. 
ce 1, March 7, 1672/3. 
VIII. John, married Elizabeth Alden Dec. 9, 1697. 
IX. Joseph, born June 8, 1678. 
X. Martha, born September 23, 1679. 


We shall speak only of John, spoken of in the will of his father 
as his second son. 

March 26, 1695, he sold heat on the North River in Duxbury, 
originally granted to William Kemp, to John Magoon, Jr., for £136. 

October 22, 1695, Samuel Seabury of Duxbury and his wife Abigail 
sold to his brother, John Seabury, seventy acres of land at the “‘brick 
kills.” 

December 9, 1697, he married Elizabeth, daughter of David 
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Alden, of Middleborough, and grand-daughter of John and Priscilla. 
The wife of David Alden was Mary Southworth, daughter of Constant 
Southworth and of Elizabeth, daughter of William Collier, whom he 
married November 2, 1637. Constant Southworth was for many 
years a member of the General Court, an assistant, a Commissioner 
of the United Colonies of New England, Ensign, Lieutenant, and Com- 
missary General during King Philip’s War. He died March 11, 1679. 
Elizabeth (Alden) Seabury died in Stonington January 4, 1771, aged 
ninety-four years, and John Seabury died in Hempstead, Long Island, 
December 17, 1759. 

Soon after his marriage John Seabury moved to Stonington, 
Connecticut, where his son, David, was born January 16, 1699. 
About 1704 he exchanged his farm in Stonington for one in Groton, 
where he lived the rest of his life. December 14, 1725, he sold land in 
Middleborough to Ebenezer Hathaway that had belonged to David 
Alden, of Duxbury, his wife Elizabeth joining in the sale. By trade 
he was a cooper. He and his wife were members of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Groton, of which he was one of the Deacons. In 1718 
he represented Groton in the Connecticut General Court. 

John and Elizabeth (Alden) Seabury had the following children: 


I. David, born January 16, 1698/9. 
II. John, born, Nov. 25, 1700, died November 25, 1700. 
III. Patience, born May 5, 1702, m. Joseph Latham, November 
28, 1722. 
IV. John, born May 22, 1704, m. Esther, dau. of James Rogers. 
V. Samuel, born July 8, 1706. 
VI. Mary, born November 11, 1708, m. Jonathan Starr, Jr., Octo- 
ber 10, 1728. 
VII. Sarah, born March 16, 1710/11. 
VIII. Nathaniel, born July 31, 1720. 


We can here concern ourselves only with the son Samuel, father 
of Bishop Seabury. He was born in Groton, July 8, 1706. It has 
been said that he was a student at Yale at the time when Rector 
Cutler, the Rev. Samuel Johnson, and others of the faculty became 
Episcopalians, but there is nothing in the records of either Yale or 
Harvard to support this tradition, though there is nothing intrinsically 
improbable in it. We do know, however, that he was graduated from 
Harvard in 1724. 

He became in 1726 a licensed preacher in the ‘Second Ecclesi- 
astical Society” in Groton, it being in the part of the town called North 
Groton. It does not appear, however, that he was ordained to the 
Congregational Ministry. 
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About 1727, he married Abigail, born September 3, 1710, daughter 
of Thomas Mumford, of North Groton. Thomas Mumford was born 
April 1, 1687, and married June 3, 1705, Hannah Remington, born 
in 1687, and died March 6, 1781. She was a daughter of John Reming- 
ton and Abigail Richmond, and a grand-daughter of John Remington 
of Jamestown, Rhode Island. She was born September 3, 1710. 

Thomas Mumford was an Episcopalian, active in the Narra- 
gansett Church, and one of the first Wardens of St. James Church, 
New London, Connecticut. Dr. James MacSparran, Rector of the 
Narragansett Church, had married Hannah Gardiner, a daughter 
of William Gardiner and Abigail Remington, and so was a nephew 
by marriage of Thomas Mumford. The Mumfords and the Gardiners 
were wealthy and influential families, and were all active in the Church 
of England. His associations with the members of his wife’s family 
circle are quite sufficient to account for his becoming interested in the 
claims of the Episcopal Church. So we need not be surprised to find 
him abandoning the Congregational Church and setting out to obtain 
Episcopal ordination in England. 

He was ordained in London by the Rt. Rev. Edmund Gibson, 
Bishop of London in 1730, and returning to America, was made Mis- 
sionary at New London. He was the first Rector of St. James Church, 
New London, of which his father-in-law, Thomas Mumford, was the 
first Warden. In 1742, he was transferred to St. George’s Church, 
Hempstead, Long Island, which he served till his death June 15, 1764. 
He had a school, and also practiced medicine (from 1753 to 1759), as 
did his son the Bishop for some years (1750-1753). 

His first wife Abigail Mumford died in 1731. He married, sec- 
ondly, May 27, 1733, the Rev. James MacSparran officiating, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Adam Powell, of Newport, whose wife, married 
May 30, 1713, was Esther, daughter of Gabriel Bernon, a founder of 
Trinity Church, Newport. She died February 6, 1799. 

The children of the Rev. Samuel Seabury, mentioned in his will, 
were: 


(By the first wife): 
I. Caleb, born February 27, 1728. 
II. Samuel, born November 30, 1729. 


(By the second wife): 
III. Adam. 
IV. Elizabeth. 
V. Abigail. 
VI. Nathaniel. 
VII. David. 
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Samuel Seabury, future Bishop of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
was born in Groton, Connecticut, November 30, 1729. He was 
baptised December 14, 1729, by the Rev. John Owen, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Groton. He was prepared for college by 
his father, and was graduated from Yale in 1748, at the age of nineteen. 
He planned to enter the ministry of the Church of England; but 
being too young for ordination, he was employed by the S. P. G. asa 
Catechist, with a salary of £10, at Huntington on Long Island, carry- 
ing on his theological studies under the direction of his father. In 
August, 1752, he went to England and studied medicine for a year at 
the University of Edinburgh. December 21, 1753, he was ordained 
Deacon and December 23, 1753, Priest. He was assigned to Christ 
Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey, by the S. P. G., and began his 
work there May 25, 1754. 

Since his ministry both as Priest and Bishop are adequately 
dealt with by other hands in this number of the HistoRICAL MAGAZINE, 
it will be unnecessary to dwell on that aspect of his life here. 

October 12, 1756, his father officiating, he married Mary, daughter 
of Edward Hicks, a merchant of Philadelphia, who was at the time of 
the marriage living in retirement on Staten Island. The mother of 
Mrs. Seabury was Violetta Ricketts, a daughter of William Ricketts 
and Mary Walton. The wife of the Bishop died October 12, 1780. 
After his consecration, he served as Rector of his father’s old Church, 
St. James’s, New London, at the same time carrying on his duties as 
Bishop. He died February 25, 1796, and was buried February 28, 
1796. 

Bishop Seabury had the following children: 


I. Violetta Ricketts, born October 9, 1758, married Charles Nicol 
Taylor, a Royalist, of whom there are living descendants. 
He died in September, 1792, in Norfolk, Virginia. 
II. Abigail Mumford, born February 12, 1760, married Colin Camp- 
bell. 
III. Mary, or Maria, born July 20, 1761, unmarried. 
IV. Samuel, born October 29, 1765. He married Frances Taber, but 
died young leaving no children. He was a physician. 
V. Edward, born October 5, 1767, married Lucretia Otis, but had 
no children. 
VI. Charles, born May 29, 1770. 


The only son of the Bishop to leave descendants bearing the 
Seabury name was the youngest son Charles, born in Westchester, 
N. Y., May 29, 1770. June 13, 1799, he married Ann, daughter of 
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Rosewell Saltonstall, of New London. Rosewell Saltonstall was born 
August 29, 1741, and married March 4, 1766, Elizabeth Stewart, 
daughter of Matthew Stewart, of New London. He died January 
12, 1804, and she in 1817. He is buried in Trinity Churchyard, 
New York. 

Rosewell Saltonstall was a son of Gurdon Saltonstall by his 
second wife Elizabeth Rosewell. He was born December 22, 1708, 
in New London. He was graduated from Yale in the class of 1725. 
He was appointed a Colonel of the Connecticut militia in 1739, and 
served in the siege of Louisburg and in the Crown Point expedition. 
He was a Deputy from New London to the Connecticut General Court 
at eleven sessions between 1744 and 1748 and at six sessions between 
1754 and 1757; in the intervening years he was an Assistant. From 
1751 to his death, he was Judge of Probate for the New London Dis- 
trict. In September, 1776, he was appointed Brigadier of the State 
Militia, and rendered valuable service. He died in Norwich Septem- 
ber 19, 1785. He married March 15, 1732/33, Rebecca, daughter 
of John Winthrop of New London, and grand-daughter of Waitstill 
Winthrop. Rebecca Winthrop was baptised January 11, 1712/13, 
and died October 30, 1776. John Winthrop, father of Rebecca, mar- 
ried Ann, daughter of Governor Joseph Dudley and grand-daughter 
of Governor Thomas Dudley. Waitstill Winthrop was a son of John 
Winthrop, the younger, Governor of Connecticut, and a grandson of 
Governor John Winthrop of Massachusetts. 

Gurdon Saltonstall, father of Gurdon and grandfather of Rosewell, 
was born in Haverhill, Massachusetts, March 27, 1666, and died in 
New London, Connecticut, September 20, 1724. He was graduated 
from Harvard in the class of 1684. He was Minister of the Con- 
gregational Church in New London, and was elected Governor in 
1708, serving till his death. He married as his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Rosewell, of Branford, whose wife was Catherine, 
daughter of Richard Russell, of Charlestown, Massachusetts. She 
died at New London, September 12, 1710. 

Governor Gurdon Saltonstall was a son of Nathaniel Saltonstall 
of Haverhill, Massachusetts, a graduate of Harvard in the class of 
1659. He was a member of the Governor’s Council in Massachusetts 
from 1679 to 1686. Nathaniel Saltonstall was a son of Richard, 
matriculated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and came over with his 
father, Sir Richard Saltonstall, in 1630. 

To return to the Seaburys—Charles Seabury was ordained 
Deacon by his father June 5, 1793, and Priest July 17, 1796, by Bishop 
Samuel Provoost, of New York. 

After serving for a short time at Jamaica, Long Island, on the 
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death of his father, he was called to the Rectorate of St. James Church, 
New London. After serving there eighteen years, he became Rector 
of Caroline Church, Setaucket, Long Island. He married, secondly, 
in 1821, the widow of the Rev. Henry Moscrop. Here he served till 
his death December 29, 1844. 

Children: 


I. Samuel, born June 9, 1801. 
II. Charles Saltonstall, born December 10, 1802. 
III. William, born March 31, 1805, died February 20, 1833, unmarried. 
IV. Edward, born May 14, 1807, died unmarried. 
V. Richard Francis, born July 21, 1809, married June 18, 1836, 
Catherine Eliza Russell. 


Charles Saltonstall Seabury lived on Long Island and left four 
sons, of whom two, Thomas and Samuel, left male issue. 

Richard Francis, the youngest son, settled in Illinois, and left 
three sons, Charles, Richard, and Samuel. 

Samuel Seabury, eldest son of the Rev. Charles and Ann (Salston- 
stall) Seabury, was born in New London, Connecticut, June 9, 1801. 


He grew up at Jamaica, and was for a time employed by his uncle 
Edward Seabury in New York. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
John Henry Hobart April 12, 1826, in All Saints’ Church, New York, 
and was ordained Priest by Bishop Hobart July 7, 1828, in St. George’s 
Church, Astoria, N. Y. He served churches in Jamaica and Hunting- 
ton, later becoming Rector of St. George’s Church, Astoria. He 
taught Classics for a number of years in the Flushing Institute. In 
1833, he became Editor of The Churchman, and served for eighteen 
years in that capacity with conspicuous ability and success. He be- 
came Rector of the Church of the Annunciation in New York, serving 
from 1838 to 1868. He was Professor of Biblical Learning and the In- 
terpretation of Scripture in the General Theological Seminary from 
1862 to his death. He received, honoris causa from Columbia Uni- 
versity, the M. A. degree in 1823 and the D. D. degree in 1837. He 
was a member of the Standing Committee of the Diocese of New York 
from 1848 to 1853. He died October 10, 1872, at the General Semi- 
nary in New York. 

Among his writings may be mentioned ‘‘An Historical Sketch of 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo”’ (1833), ‘‘The Continuity of the Church 
of England in the Sixteenth Century” (1853), and ‘‘The Supremacy 
and Obligation of Conscience’’ (1860). 

He was thrice married, first, May 17, 1829, to Lydia Huntington 
Bill, who died April 16, 1834; secondly, November 17, 1835, to Hannah 
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Amelia Jones, who died September 18, 1852; and thirdly, to Mary 
Anna, daughter of Samuel Jones and Catherine Schuyler, who sur- 
vived him. 


Children: 


. Anna, born April 14, 1830, married May 13, 1852, the Rev. 
William Waldon, D. D., who died May 15, 1853. 

. Lydia, born November 28, 1833, married April 18, 1855, Samuel 
P. Bell. 

William Jones, born January 25, 1837. 

. Kezia, born December 30, 1842, married April 22, 1862, James 
Weeks. 

. Mary, born January 1, 1845, married the Rev. H. A. Parker. 

. Ella Amelia, born August 3, 1847, married the Rev. Charles W. 
Ward. 


William Jones Seabury, son of the Rev. Samuel and Hannah 
Amelia (Jones) Seabury, was born in New York January 25, 1837. 
He was graduated from Columbia in 1856, and received the M. A. 
degree from that institution in 1859. In 1874 he received the D. D. 
degree from Hobart College. He was admitted to the New York 
Bar in 1858, but decided to enter the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 
He was graduated from the General Seminary in 1866. He was Rector 
of the Church of the Annunciation, New York, from 1868 to 1898. 
In 1873, he became Professor of Ecclesiastical Polity and Law in the 
General Seminary, serving till his death August 30, 1916. 

Among his writings may be mentioned ‘Lectures on Apostolic 
Succession,”’ 1893; ‘“‘An Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” 1894; and ‘‘A Memoir of Bishop Seabury,”’ 1908. 

October 29, 1868, he married Alice Van Wyck, daughter of 
Thomas Marston and Mary Susan (Saltonstall) Beare. 

Professor William Jones Seabury left two sons, both now eminent 
in legal and political affairs in the City of New York, Samuel and 
William Marston Seabury, and three daughters, Susan Saltonstall, 
Lydia, and Muriel Gurdon. 

The elder, Judge Samuel Seabury, was Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New York from 1907 to 1914, when he became an Associate 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, resigning in 1916 to resume private 
practice. In 1916, he was the Democratic candidate for the Governor- 
ship of the State of New York. June 6, 1900, he married Miss 
Josephine Maud Richey, daughter of the Rev. Thomas and Emma 
(Bacot) Richey, D. D., who was for many years a professor in the 
General Theological Seminary in New York City. 
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The younger, William Marston Seabury, was born in New York, 
March 18, 1878. He was graduated from the New York _ v School 
in 1898. He married Katharine Emerson Hovey, Novem) ., 1900. 
There are three children: Lispenard, married Edward Savage Crocker, 
2nd; Etheldreda Winthrop, married Fergus Reid, Jr.; and Muriel 
Gurdon, married William White Howells. 

He was admitted to the New York Bar in 1899, and practised 
in New York till 1910, when he was obliged to go to Phoenix, Arizona, 
for his health. In 1915, he returned to New York and resumed — 
practice there. 

So we see that for three hundred years, nine generations, the 
Seabury family has played its part in our history, made its contribu- 
tions to our religious and political history, and that in this, our day, 
illustrious members of the family are carrying on the family tradition 
of high and fearless service to Church and State. 


SAMUEL SEABURY, PRESBYTER 


By Charles Mampoteng 


URTURED in the traditions of the Church of England, although 
N baptized in the Congregational faith, Samuel Seabury, Jr., 
determined to pursue a career in the Church to which his father 
had been converted. At the time of Samuel’s birth, on S. Andrew’s 
Day, November 30th, 1729, his father, the Rev. Samuel Seabury, 
was a licensed preacher to the Second Ecclesiastical Society in North 
Groton, Connecticut, hence the baby’s baptism on December 14th 
by the Rev. John Owen of Groton. His conversion to Anglicanism 
led to his obtaining Holy Orders in 1731, and on May 19th, 1732, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts commis- 
sioned him its missionary at New London at £60, retroactive to the 
Feast of S. John the Baptist 1730. Having demonstrated his abilities 
in New London, the elder Seabury was in 1742 transferred to the 
mission at Hempstead, Long Island. The early education of young 
Samuel was supervised by his parent, and by 1744 he was ready to 
enter Yale College, emerging four years later a Bachelor of Arts. 
A Master’s degree was awarded in 1761 by King’s College in New York, 
with Yale following suit. Seabury was, however, too young to obtain 
Holy Orders upon graduation from college, and the expense of two 
trips abroad was prohibitive, hence the proposal made by his father 
in a letter to the Secretary of the S. P. G. dated September 30th, 
1748, that 


“My son is not yet nineteen years of age, and as I believe 
he may be employed at Huntington in reading prayers and 
sermons, and in catechising to good purpose, before he will 
be of age for Holy Orders, I presume to hope the Society 
will employ him at Huntington with some small allowance.” 


In accord with this suggestion, Samuel was appointed catechist, 
with a salary of £10, to the town of Huntington, some eighteen miles 
distant from Hempstead. While pursuing his ecclesiastical duties, 
Samuel also spent considerable time studying theology and medicine* 


*Onderdonk, “Annals of Hempstead,” item of April 18th, 1753: “Rev. Samuel 
Seabury began his school. He as as his son practiced medicine also.” 
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under his father’s guidance, the latter believing that some medical 
training was necessary for a good missionary. Arrangements having 
been made with the Bishop of London, Samuel gave up his position 
as catechist in July, 1752, and sailed the following month to study 
physics and anatomy at the University of Edinburgh for a year’s 
time. Subsequently he came to London, and on December 21st, 
1753, was ordained a Deacon by John, Bishop of Lincoln, and two days 
later was ordained a Priest by Richard, Bishop of Carlisle, both bishops 
acting for the aged and infirm Bishop of London. On the recom- 
mendation of the Rev. James Wetmore, missionary at Rye, New York, 
the Society assigned Seabury to Christ Church New Brunswick, in 
New Jersey, to which province he was licensed by the Bishop of 
London. 

Arriving at his post on May 25th the following year, Seabury 
found a partly completed stone church building, designed to ac- 
commodate six hundred people, with the congregation falling far 
short of that number, and only fifteen communicants. His first re- 
port to the Society, dated October 10th, 1754, mentioned the warm 
welcome he had received, and as no dissenting teacher of any de- 
nomination was then on the spot, Seabury was hopeful of converting 
a number of these people. For further instruction in the faith, Sea- 
bury asked for a folio Bible and Common Prayer Book, together with 
a library for the parish, a request which was granted, and a parochial 
library worth £10, sent for the use of the missionary. After a year’s 
interval, Seabury reported on October 9th that his congregation was 
slowly growing, and during the summer he had constantly attended 
at South River, varying his ministrations by several journeys into 
neighboring localities, particularly Cranbury and Reading-Town, the 
latter place being some twenty-five miles distant from his mission. 
At South River, the building of a church was temporarily halted by 
the French and Indian War, but in 1756 the wooden frame was 
erected. 

Seabury’s stay in New Brunswick was enlivened by his efforts 
to confute certain essays published in a New York periodical 


“tending to corrupt the principles of the people with regard 
to Government and to weaken their attachment to the Con- 
stitution of this country both in Church and State.’’* 


A series of communications appeared in the New York Mercury 
from November 25th, 1754, to November 17th, 1755, under the title 
of ‘‘Watch-Tower” in a controversy over the establishing of King’s 


*Seabury Memorial, Oct. 20th, 1783 (Public Record Office, Audit Office 13/67— 
transcript in "the New York Public Libra ry). 
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College in New York. That a provincial college, to be supplied by 
public funds, should be dominated by Anglicans, was deeply resented 
by Presbyterians, and the writings often took on a sharp edge, though 
many amusing bits were included. Replies to practically every 
‘“‘Watch-Tower”’ article were written by Churchmen, and Seabury’s 
pen was actively engaged against a “‘most renowned Club of Scrib- 
blers’’ led by William Livingston. 

During the autumn of 1756, Seabury spent much time at Jamaica, 
prior to his induction to the parish, visiting New Brunswick to per- 
form divine services. These journies were made via Staten Island, 
and so he met the daughter of Edward Hicks, a retired merchant 
living in the locality. Despite opposition, Samuel Seabury and Mary 
Hicks were married on October 12th, 1756, in New York by the 
groom’s father. One of the reasons for Hicks’ opposition lay in finan- 
cial obligations he was under to his daughter, and there ensued a 
long controversy between Seabury and Hicks over payment of a 
legacy due the young lady. A short two months following his mar- 
riage, Seabury terminated his connection with the church in New 
Brunswick. 

An old law passed by the Province of New York, permitting a 
vestry of local freeholders to call a rector, with the avowed design of 
filling up parishes with dissenting teachers, was nullified by the prac- 
tice of Royal Governors demanding that candidates produce cer- 
tificates from the Bishop of London. The death of the incumbent 
at Grace Church in Jamaica, Long Island, in December, 1755, gave 
the legal ‘“‘mixed’’ vestry occasion to choose a Presbyterian, one 
Simon Horton, as minister. Obviously the Bishop’s certificate was 
not forthcoming, and the Governor refused to countenance the 
choice. Having waited more than six months for another applicant, 
Sir Charles Handy on January 12th, 1757, by mandate, ‘‘collated, 
instituted and established’’ Seabury as minister of Grace Church at 
Jamaica, in Queens County on Long Island. The following day, the 
Rev. Henry Barclay of Trinity Church New York, inducted him, and 
on January 23rd, Seabury formally ‘‘read in,” assenting to the Ar- 
ticles of Religion, the use of the Prayer Book, etc. Most upsetting 
to Seabury was the “present languid sense of religion” in his new 
mission, and especially was he concerned with the situation in Flush- 
ing, ‘the seat of Infidelity,”” where Quakerism was strong.* Com- 


*Seabury to S. P. G., Oct. 10th, 1759 (Hawks Transcripts in New York Historical 
Society). Concerning the ’ Quaker. 3 in ond to thee , Seabury wrote (to S. P. G. March 
26th, 1764, Hawks) "that “They trusting only to their pe within and neglecting to give 
their children any religious Education, expose them rded to the Allurements of 
Vice & sensual pleasure & they of course embrace the rinciples that lay them under 
the least restraint; hence it comes to pass that in those villages where the Quakers were 
formerly most numerous, there is now the least appearance of any Religion at all.” 
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municants were few, but in his report on October 6th, 1760, he was 
able to note an improvement at Flushing and Newtown. 

Seabury apparently never was able to fit harmoniously into affairs 
in his Jamaica Mission, and the venerable Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
of Stratford, Connecticut, and King’s College, New York, as the 
highly respected correspondent of the S. P. G., tried to remedy the 
situation. Finding that the people in Westchester County approved 
of Seabury, he urged the appointment in 1761, but the Society saw 
fit to assign the Rev. John Milner to the post.* Disappointed in that 
attempt, Johnson, remembering the post at New Haven, thought 


“Young Seabury would do very well for N. H. but they can- 
not make it worth his while.’’t 


The intrusion of the Rev. Daniel Treadwell into Seabury’s mission, 
and the resultant controversy with John Aspinwall, a prominent 
layman at Flushing, did not make for parochial harmony. Tread- 
well, licensed in 1762 to Trenton, New Jersey, visited Newtown and 
Flushing in 1763 and officiated in the churches without informing 
Seabury. His just indignation brought Seabury into conflict with 
Aspinwall, ‘‘of low birth and strong passions,” { and when Aspinwall 
abused Seabury in New York, the latter began a series of public de- 
mands for satisfaction, notices running in the New York Gazette 
from September 20th to October 25th, 1764. In the midst of these 
bickerings, the famous George Whitefield visited New York, preach- 
ing to great audiences and causing conservative clerical hearts to 
flutter. Seabury valiantly and successfully attempted to hold the 
loyalty of his flock, writing to the S. P. G. on October 6th, 1764, of 


Whitefield: 


“T am sorry to say he has done a great deal of mischief; 
his tenets and method of preaching have been adopted by 
many of the dissenting teachers, and this town in particular, 
has a continual, I had almost said a daily, succession of 
strolling preachers and exhorters; and the poor Church of 
England is on every occasion misrepresented as popish, and 
as teaching her members to expect salvation on account of 
their own works and deservings.” 


The constant loss of life — candidates for Holy Orders who 


*S. P. G. Abstract of Proceedings 17 

eae to William S. Johnson jon "rd, 1763 (Johnson MSS. Columbia Uni- 
versit 
, to S. P. G., March 26th, 1763 (Hawks). Writing that Treadwell ought 
to have called on him first, "Seabury noted his willi to give up Flushing and New- 
town to Treadwell but his need for the money as as lack of authority, made him re- 
fuse to give in to Aspinwall. 
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were obliged to go abroad for ordination troubled all Churchmen, 
and the periodic demands for an American Episcopate were renewed 
in 1766, when two more missionaries were lost. Not only was it be- 
coming increasingly necessary for a Bishop to ordain in America, but 
as Seabury wrote on April 17th, 1766, a Bishop was wanted to keep 
the Church pure in faith and combat the skepticism and violent 
sectarianism threatening to undo all efforts of the Anglican mission- 
aries. The clergy of the province of New York, together with several 
others, met in voluntary convention on May 21st, 1766, at Dr. Auch- 
muty’s house in New York, to serve the interests of the Church and use 


“their joint Influence and Endeavours to obtain the Happi- 
ness of Bishops, to support the Church against the unrea- 
sonable Opposition given to it in the Colonies, and cultivate 
= improve a good Understanding and Union with each 
other.” 


The group chose Seabury as secretary, a position he held till 
May 21st, 1767, when at the convention’s request he wrote to the 
Society of the great need for more missionaries. An outgrowth of 
the group’s episcopal propaganda was the ‘American Whig”’ con- 
troversy waged in the New York Gazette. The convention had been 
accused of sending some seven petitions to important English per- 
sonages, reflecting upon Dissenters as “‘seditious incendiaries and dis- 
afected to King and Government.” Such reflections were publicly 
denied by Seabury in the March 28th, 1768, number of the paper. 
This statement precipitated an extended newspaper battle with the 
literary opposition led by Dr. Charles Chauncey of Boston, who had 
a letter published, signed “‘B. W.,”’ purporting to be by a member of 
the S. P. G. in Boston attacking Seabury. A denial of authorship 
was received from former Governor Benning Wentworth, and Sea- 
bury proceeded to show in the December 19th and 26th numbers that 
Chauncey had used the initials. An agreement was made between 
the Rev. Messrs. Seabury, Chandler, Cooper and Inglis to 


“watch all publications either in newspapers or pamphlets 
& to obviate the evil influence of such as appeared to have 
a bad tendency by the speediest answers.” 


These gentlemen bore the brunt of the controversy with the ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Whig,” writing as “‘A Whip for the American Whig,” with a re- 
taliatory piece being written as ‘A Kick for the Whipper.” 

The death of his father on June 15th, 1764, from a nervous dis- 


a nson, ev. Messrs. Avery, ooke, Cooper, Cutting, nglis , Jarvis, 
McKean, Munro, Ogilvie and Seabury. ; ‘ 
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order broke a strong tie binding Seabury to Long Island, and so when 
the wardens and vestry of S. Peter’s Church in Westchester County, 
through the efforts of the Rev. Dr. Myles Cooper of King’s College, 
invited him to become their rector, he requested the Society to trans- 
fer him there. By a mandate dated December 3rd, 1766, Sir Henry 
Moore, Governor of New York, “collated, instituted and established” 
Seabury as rector of the parish church at Westchester, with charge 
over Eastchester, Yonkers and the Manor of Pelham, and Dr. Cooper 
formally inducted him on March Ist, 1767. Soon after taking charge, 
Seabury made a report on his new mission, where he found attendance 
unsteady, there being usually two hundred in the Westchester con- 
gregation with but twenty-two communicants, while at Eastchester 
a somewhat larger attendance was noted. Both localities boasted 
only small wooden churches, but in the latter place a large stone 
building was being erected. 

At Westchester he was bothered with a considerable Quaker 
group, and the lower classes seemed to have no religion at all, hence the 
catechising on Sunday afternoons, with sermons preached at funerals 
in rural sections, in order to bring instructions to the isolated farmers. 
In recounting the financial aspect of the mission, Seabury noted that 
his salary was £50 currency by virtue of an Act of Assembly, and that 


there were no burial fees, though sometimes a linen scarf was given 
for services. As to marriages, the fee was from one to four Spanish 
dollars, though very many couples 


“go to an Independent teacher in the parish of Rye, because 
his ceremony is short, and they have nothing to say.’”’* 


Sometime during his ministry at Westchester, Seabury wrote a dis- 
course of some seventy-eight pages, the first eight of which are missing, 
which for want of a better title, has been dubbed ‘‘Bishop Seabury’s 
Anti-Calvinism.”’t With little sympathy for the predestination 
theory, Seabury wrote: 


“T have ever thought it a vain attempt, to endeavour to 

convince a rigid Predestinarian. A person must have a very 

bad heart or a very weak head, to fall into so monstrous a 

belief. . . . . Had it not been for Predestination; the 

notion of an imaginary, imputative righteousness; of an 

empty, dead faith; of the irresistibility of Divine grace; and 

the slavish opinion of the invincibleness of sin; I cannot see 

*Seabury to S. P. G. June 25th, 1767 (Hawks). 

tManuscript published in American Church Monthly, May and June, 1858, 
pp. 321-33, 401-14; the manuscript, a bit the worse for wear, with eight pages missing 


was handed down from the Rev. Dr. Teage Wilkins, consereative member 0f the Pro 
vincial Assembly and later rector at Westchester, who noted that it was a Seabury Ms. 
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but that the members of the better-reformed Protestant 
Churches would in general have proved excellent Christians; 
and would have abounded in all the works of righteousness, 
unto the praise and glory of God. Whereas I question 
whether they at present exceed the Romans the least tittle 
in real virtue and goodness, notwithstanding all our boasts 
of reformation and a more pure religion.” 


Writing to the Society on October 8th and November 8th, 1766, 
Sir William Johnson proposed the establishment of a new mission at 
Johnson Hall, to care for the Mohawk Indians, as well as the Germans 
and Englishmen settled in the vicinity. Offering to pay most of the 
salary in addition to providing a house and glebe, Johnson was seek- 
ing an exemplary missionary, affable, zealous and with a moderate 
family. The Society determined to seek out such a man, and Dr. 
Cooper urged Seabury to consider it, and during the summer of 1769 
he took the two-hundred-mile journey up to Johnstown. Unable to 
see Johnson, who was away, and believing the salary inadequate, the 
journey too long, and the moving expenses too high, Seabury declined 
the post. In his own mission the rumblings of “violent party heats” 
claimed his attention, as he strove to set forth the teachings of the 
Church in contrast to the licentiousness of those who treated religion 


“as a thing unworthy of their attention, except on some par- 
ticular occasions, when they are otherwise disengaged.” 


The quiet routine of parochial ministrations was soon shattered 
by the series of events that led to widespread colonial defiance of Par- 
liamentary authority, and as a faithful servant of the Crown, Seabury 
undertook to instruct his people in loyalty. The conservative New 
York Assembly refused to consider the acts of the First Continental 
Congress, and shortly after its adjournment a pamphlet was published 
by ‘‘A Farmer,”’ addressed to New York farmers, dated November 
16th, 1774, entitled, 


“Free Thoughts on the Proceedings of the Continental Con- 
gress Held at Philadelphia Sept. 5th, 1774: Wherein their 
Errors are exhibited, their Reasonings confuted, and the 
fatal Tendency of their Non-Importation, Non-Exportation 
and Non-Consumption Measures are laid open to the plain- 
est Understanding, etc.” 


This pamphlet, the first of four written by Seabury,* attempted to 
show farmers and landowners the effect of the aforementioned measures 
on them. The bluntness and logic of the arguments expressed with 


*The four “A. W. F.” pamphlets edited by C. H. Vance were published in the 
Publications of the Westchester County Historical Society (v. 8) 1930. 
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homely practical illustrations were in keeping with the character 
Seabury advanced, that of an intelligent farmer, rather than the re- 
fined language of a discreet clergymen. On November 28th another 
piece was addressed to the merchants of New York, under the title of 


“Congress Canvassed, or an Examination into the Conduct 
of the Delegates at their Grand Convention held in Phila- 
delphia Sept. 1st, 1774.” 


A reply to the first pamphlet had been written by a young collegian, 
Alexander Hamilton, dated December 15th, as a ‘Full Vindication of 
the Measures of the Continental Congress,” was a general refutation 
of the ‘‘Farmer’s”’ arguments. 

Having seen Hamilton’s reply, Seabury inserted a postscript to the 
advertisement of his own pamphlet in the New York Gazeteer, which 
was answered by “‘A Card” on December 22nd, with a “Card in Re- 
ply” by Drs. Inglis and Cooper the following week. In the role of an 
enraged farmer, Seabury next wrote a pamphlet dated December 
24th in reply to Hamilton, entitled, 


“A View of the Controversy between Great Britain and her 
Colonies including A Mode of Determining their present 
Disputes, etc.” 


This pamphlet was received with such bitterness by the Sons of 
Liberty that it was publicly burnt, according to Rivington’s note of 
January 12th, 1775. In some parts of Connecticut it was tarred, 
feathered and nailed to the whipping post. After a short interval 
there appeared an ‘‘Alarm to the Legislature of the Province of New 
York,” in which Seabury averred that acceptance of Congressional 
proceedings would be tantamount to setting up a new sovereign 
power and inciting to rebellion and civil war. A reply to Hamilton’s 
masterly ‘‘Farmer Refuted” was advertised to appear on April 27th, 
entitled, 


“The Republican Dissected, or the Anatomy of an American 
Whig, in answer to the Farmer Refuted.” 


News of the events at Lexington halted plans for the publication of 
this last of Seabury’s political productions, and it never appeared 
in print. 

On April 11th, 1775, the freeholders and inhabitants of West- 
chester met at White Plains to decide upon choosing a committee to 
meet other committees in New York City, so that delegates to the 
next Continental Congress from New York might be chosen. The 
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friends of “‘law and order’’ met at the house of Captain Abraham Hat- 
field prior to joining the Whig group at the Court House. Refusing 
to cast any ballots at an unlawful meeting, the Tory group contented 
itself with denouncing the proceedings and drafting a protest, and then 
returned to Hatfield’s singing ‘‘“God save great George our King.” 
The formal declaration, printed in the Gazeteer on April 20th, was 
signed by more than three hundred loyalists headed by Colonel 
Frederick Phillips, Isaac Wilkins, the Rev. Samuel Seabury, the Rev. 
Luke Babcock and Judge Jonathan Fowler, and read: 


“We the subscribers, freeholders and inhabitants of the 
County of Westchester, having assembled at the White 
Plains in consequence of certain advertisements, do now 
declare that we met here to declare our honest abhorrence 
of all unlawful Congresses and Committees, and that we are 
determined, at the hazard of our lives and properties, to sup- 
port the King and Constitution; and that we acknowledge 
no Representatives but the General Assembly, to whose 
wisdom and integrity we submit the guardianship of our 
rights, liberties and privileges.” 


The militia stationed at Rye, encouraged by the Lexington skirmish, 
set out to arrest loyalist sympathizers, particularly Seabury and Isaac 
Wilkins, member of the Provincial Assembly, but a warning was given 
by friends, and both gentlemen managed to escape. Wilkins fled the 
country on May 3rd, while Seabury, Dr. Myles Cooper and Dr. 
Thomas B. Chandler hid in the Wilkins mansion at Castle Hill Neck 
till it became safe to appear. The two latter embarked for London, 
but Seabury continued about his mission. In fact, he had personal 
interviews with about a third of the Assembly members prior to their 
meeting, at which the Assembly refused to choose delegates to the 
second Congress. 

In an effort to cripple the avowedly loyalist press of James 
Rivington in New York City, a large group of armed horsemen de- 
scended upon that establishment led by Captain Isaac Sears, broke in, 
demolished the press and carried off the types. A smaller group 
under Captain Lothrop riding through Westchester, seized the Rev. 
Mr. Seabury on November 22nd, 1775, at his grammar school,* had his 
horse saddled, and set off with him towards Kingsbridge. Joining the 
Sears party, Seabury’s captors rode on to Eastchester, seized Mayor 
Nathaniel Underhill and Judge Jonathan Fowler, proceeding to 
Greenwich. The three prisoners arrived in New Haven on Novem- 


*Seabury Memorial to Loyalist Comm. Oct. 20th, 1783 (AO 13/67). In order to 
satisfy certain debts, Seabury opened a school in 1774 and it profitable, estimating 
tts ue as £160 York currency. The raiders had first visited his home and abused 
his family, his daughter’s cap and neckerchief being yrerced by a bayonet. 
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ber 27th, were paraded in triumph and confined, with Seabury being 
forbidden use of pen, ink and paper except for writing to his family, 
forbidden to visit friends or perform any divine service in the church, 
although invited by the Rev. Bela Hubbard, the local incumbent. 
Some time later Seabury was examined on four charges laid against 
him, namely, that he had with several others plotted to seize Sears 
while he was traveling through Westchester and have him confined 
on a warship; that he signed the White Plains Protest; that he neg- 
lected to open his church on a Continental Fast Day; that he wrote 
pamphlets against the liberties of Americans. The Provincial Con- 
gress in New York drafted a letter dated December 12th to Governor 
Trumbull of Connecticut, sharply rebuking the unauthorized ardor 
of the Sears raiding party, and regarding Seabury, ‘“‘we must entreat 
your friendly interposition for his immediate discharge.”” Seabury 
himself penned a long memorial to the General Assembly and Governor 
of Connecticut on December 20th, setting forth the facts in his case 
and questioning the propriety of being judged by the laws of a colony 
to which he owed no obedience. Released on December 23rd, Sea- 
bury managed to get back to Westchester on January 2nd, 1776, and 
determined 


“to stay as long as I am permitted to discharge the duties 
of my mission whatever personal inconvenience it may sub- 
ject me to.’’* 


The underlying reason for these hostile demonstrations was the 
belief that Seabury was responsible for the ““A Westchester Farmer” 
pamphlets, and his denials made in the interests of his own safety 
were later used against him, others claiming the credit. Though 
Seabury expressly notes his authorship in his memorial, corroborative 
certificates by Drs. Cooper and Chandlerf were necessary. Popular 
opinion in the matter was voiced by a writer in the New York Gazeteer 
who attributed the pamphlets to Seabury and proceeded to say that he 


“did, in the day of British power and insolence, often boast 
of that performance as a very meritorious one and as a feather 
in his cap which justly entitled him to the sinicure which 
he enjoyed at Richmond.” 


Following his return home, Seabury passed some time in comparative 
safety, until the British evacuated Boston in March. This gave 


*Seabury to S. P. G. Jan. 13th, 1776 (Hawks). 

tSeabury to S. P. G. Dec. 29th, 1776 (Hawks). 

tA letter written by the Rev. Jeremiah Leaming (June 19th, 1787, Jarvis Ms) 
relates that someone else claimed credit for the B mys my while the Rev. Jonathan 
eo accused Dr. Cooper of claiming authorship, when actually Cooper was Sea- 

8 friend. 
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American forces en route to New York an opportunity to tarry at his 
house, eat and drink his supplies, and then abuse him, asking for the 
“Farmer.” Often afraid to go to bed, staying in his room with door 
locked, or secretly flitting about to neighbors, Seabury survived, gain- 
ing some rest after a month’s hazardous existence. Then the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed and the New York Assembly had to 
fall in line, passing a decree forbidding contributions to the support 
and comfort of the King’s forces under penalty of death. Some fifty 
armed men were sent into the neighborhood, and Seabury was con- 
vinced the best plan was to stop all church worship until such time 
that he might use the full, prescribed liturgy, and pray for the King. 

With the arrival of the British forces on Staten Island, the Ameri- 
cans grew more alert, apprehending loyalists and guarding the coast, 
breastworks being thrown up only two miles from Seabury’s house. 
Keeping out of sight as much as possible, Seabury was heartened by 
the British victory at Brooklyn on August 27th, 1776, and on Septem- 
ber 1st he took refuge within the British lines on Long Island.* He 
was able to provide the army with intelligence and guides for a drive 
through Westchester. During the eight weeks he was away, some 
twenty American dragoons were quartered in his house in West- 
chester, the hay and corn on his glebe was destroyed, twelve cattle 
and six swine being driven off, a total loss of some £50. In November 
the British withdrew, and Seabury moved his family to New York, 
being forced to live on credit, his medical knowledge and a contribu- 
tion from the fund raised for the suffering clergy in America.f Sir 
William Howe took pity on him, and in June, 1777, appointed him 
chaplain to the Provincial Hospital in New York, and on February 
14th, 1778, he was commissioned by Sir Henry Clinton the chaplain 
to the King’s American Regiment, commanded by Colonel Edmund 
Fanning. Both these commissions held good till June 7th, 1783, when 
Seabury left New York. Seabury conscientiously exercised his min- 
istry while in New York, and a number of his sermons of the period 
were printed. On May 11th, 1777, he preached a discourse on 
II Timothy iii. 16, in S. Paul’s and S. George’s Chapelsf and on the 
Feast of S. John the Baptist, he preached at S. Paul’s Chapel before 

*Memorial (AO 13/67). Resolution of N. Y. Comm. of Safety Sept. 11th, 1776, 
that “Colo. Joseph Drake be directed forthwith to remove the said Samuel Seabury from 
Westchester to the house of Colo. John Brinckerhoff, at this place.” 

{Letter of Dr. T. B. Chandler to Seabury April 8th, 1776, told of Chandler’s pro- 
curing a ship chaplaincy for Seabury; further the public subscription plan was reall 
his, total | of £4,000 being raised, Chandler arranging a grant of £50 to Seabury with 
hopes of another £50 being added later. 

tAs some criticism had been made of the sermon ( in General Theol. Semi- 


nary) by those who heard it preached, Seabury had it printed, inserting an explanatory 
note in the New York Gazette July 7th, 1777. ses 
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the Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons of Zion Lodge, a dis- 
course on Brotherly Love,* asserting that 


‘“‘We in particular who are assembled here this day, know 
that no government can bind, no laws can hold, and no 
principles can restrain men who, having suppressed the 
humane tempers and emotions of the heart, have given 
themselves up to the influence of the selfish, malignant and 
vindictive passions, the indulgence of which is both a dis- 
grace to our nature, and a curse to our species.” 


The preacher on Sunday, September 28th, 1777, in the encampment 
at Kingsbridge was Chaplain Seabury, who took as his text S. Peter’s 
exhortation (I Peter ii. 17) to ‘fear God and honour the King.” 
Daily meetings with parishioners become refugees deprived of 
even the common necessaries of life, depressed Seabury, and in his 
letter to the Society of March 29th, 1777, he described the harsh 
treatment accorded them, but “‘to pity and pray for them is all I can 
do.”’ In October, curious to see how matters stood in Westchester, 
and perhaps hoping to collect a year’s arrears in salary from his parish, 
Seabury visited his mission but found it too dangerous to stay. Asa 
result he requested the Society on November 12th to permit his re- 
moval to Staten Island, a plea quickly granted, his salary of £50 to be 
continued. The Rev. Richard Charlton, missionary at S. Andrew’s 
Church in Richmond County, having died, Seabury preached in De- 
cember, 1777, to about three hundred people. Though assigned to 
the parish, Seabury was exceedingly timid in taking active charge, 
especially as groups of ‘“‘New Jersey banditti’’ were wont to raid 
Staten Island. Having received the degree of Doctor of Divinity on 
December 15th, 1777, from Oxford, Seabury allowed two other priests 
to officiate for him on Staten Island, the Rev. James Barker serving 
from July ist, 1778, till March 28th, 1780, and then the Rev. Thomas 
Field, a regimental chaplain, took charge from May 14th, 1780, till 
1782. Seabury preferred to reside in New Yorkf and practice medi- 
cine, being physician to the City Almshouse.{ There was little 
enough to report to the Society, as Seabury was busy with military 
and charitable concerns, he could but note in 1778 that the Duxbury 
(Staten Island) glebe, upon +-‘iich soldiers were camped, had no 


*Discourse on Psalm CXXXIII 1, preached June 24th, 1777, later published with 
a dedication to the lodge, dated July y bth, 1777 (copy in NY Y. H.S.). 

tSeabury to S. G. Nov. 22nd, 1778 (Hawks)—“I am obliged still to continue 
at New York, it being impracticable for me to return to Westchester or to reside with 
safety on Staten Island.” 

{Memorial of Geor, » et May 14th, 1781 (Amer. MSS in Royal Institu- 
tion 29/212-3) a refugee fr hiladelphia, with medical certificate by Seabury May 17th 
that as physician to the ‘Tiadhoats, he | foun Diffendorf’s throat cut when brought in. 
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fences, the timber was cut off and a large apple orchard was nearly 
destroyed. 

In August, 1782, Sir Guy Carleton informed General Washington 
that peace negotiations were in progress at Paris, and active warfare 
was halted, though both forces were quite wary until November 30th, 
when actual peace was proclaimed. The cessation of activities 
deeply affected loyalists and Churchmen, both groups fearing the 
future policy of the United States. A solemn declaration* was ad- 
dressed to Sir Guy on December 18th, 1782, by the American Loyalists, 
petitioning the King not to withdraw his royal protection from them. 
The signers of this affirmation of loyalty to the Crown were headed by 
Drs. Charles Inglis and Samuel Seabury, both future bishops. The 
latter had, on S. John the Evangelists’ Day preached before the Grand 
Lodge of New York Masonst at S. Paul’s Chapel, from the text 
“Let Brotherly Love Continue.”” Seabury’s commission as chaplain, 
continued in effect till his embarkation for England as a result of the 
Woodbury Convention, Sir Guy Carleton noting on August 14th that 
Seabury among other chaplains had been superseded. The half-pay 
to which his commission then entitled him was continued throughout 
the remainder of his life by the British Government. From his Lon- 
don lodgings at 393 Oxford Street Seabury soon drew up a memorial 
to the Loyalist Commissioners, dated October 20th, 1783, reciting his 
loyalty and assistance to the cause of Government. Not before 
September 18th, 1784, was he called on to give testimony.{ on his 
losses, and having claimed a £50 loss, the Commission awarded £30 
on the claim. 


*Amer. MSS in Royal Institution 44]179-181. 

tDiscourse on Hebrews XIII-1, published 1783 with a dedication by Seabury 
dated Jan. 15th, 1783—(copy in N. ¥. H. 8.). 

tConcerning his income, which was a by a little medical practice, Sea- 

listed his Westchester living at £120, glebe as £50 with perquisites £20, his 
S. P. G. stipend as £50, with the school bringing in about £150 N. Y. Currency. The 
S. P. G. continued to pay Seabury in 1784, though listing him as “now in England.” 
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THE ELECTION AND CONSECRATION* 
By E. Clowes Chorley 


of the clergy of Connecticut met in secret in the Glebe House at 

Woodbury for the purpose of selecting someone to proceed to 
England and apply for consecration as Bishop of Connecticut. 

One reason for the secrecy was the fear that the State authorities, 
dominated as they were by the Congregationalists, might intervene 
and thwart the plan. But there was another and a more powerful 
reason. The clergy of Connecticut were disturbed over certain de- 
velopments in the Church to the ‘‘Southward” which included all 
the country outside New England. Their apprehensions were quick- 
ened by the publication of a pamphlet by the Reverend Doctor Wil- 
liam White, minister of the united churches of Philadelphia, under 
the title of The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States 
Considered. It was first published anonymously in 1782. At that 
time there was no bishop here and apparently no prospect of obtain- 
ing one. In the meantime the church in these colonies was threat- 
ened with extinction for lack of any union and jurisdiction. To meet 
this situation the author, among other things, suggested as a pro- 
visional substitute for a bishop a presiding presbyter with powers of 
ordination. It should be carefully noted that the moment peace was 
signed between Great Britain and the United States, this pamphlet 
was withdrawn as being no longer necessary. 

Meanwhile, the principle enunciated met with strong opposition 
on the part of the Connecticut clergy. It was voiced in a memorable 
letter written by Jarvis to White and also occupied a large place in 
the official communication sent to the Archbishop of York to whom 
Jarvis wrote saying of the plan, “we think it our duty to reject such a 
spurious substitute for Episcopacy, and, as far as may be in our power, 
to prevent its taking effect.’”” The Connecticut plan to guard against 
such an imminent danger was to secure the valid episcopate at the 
hands of the English Church. 

The clergy present “selected two persons, Jeremiah Leaming 
and Samuel Seabury, as suitable, either of them, to go to England, 
and obtain if possible, Episcopal consecration.’’t| Leaming declined. 


ight. 
siuardilen. Life of Bishop Seabury, p. 78. 


[° the year of our Lord, seventeen hundred and eighty three, ten 
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Writing to the notorious Dr. Samuel Peters, then a refugee in London, 
Leaming says, 


“You ask me why I was not Bishop of Connecticut. I 
was bishop elect, by vete of the clergy here; but fearing the 
Church might suffer under my poor abilities, caused me to 
answer Nolo Episcopare. Had I known that Dr. Seabury 
had so many personal enemies, I should not have given the 
answer I did. This is under the rose; and you force me to 
say that, which I wish not to be repeated.” * 


Again, on November 9, 1787, he writes to Peters, 


“Everything ought to be easy, when it is so easy to be 
made a Bishop, and so easy to conduct the business when 
they are made. Had I known this before, I should not have 
been so diffident as I have been.” ft 


But for that diffidence Jeremiah Leaming might have been the first 
American bishop instead of Samuel Seabury. 

But Seabury it was. He sailed from New York in the flag-ship 
of Admiral Digby and arrived in London on July 7, 1783. He carried 
with him a letter to the Archbishop of York, signed by the Rev. 
Abraham Jarvis, secretary; a Testimonial signed by the Rev. Dr. 
Inglis, rector of Trinity Church, New York; Benjamin Moore, Assistant 
minister of the parish, and the Rev. John Odell, missionary at Burling- 
ton, New Jersey. The plan was that after his consecration he should 
return to New London as the S. P. G. missionary in the hope that the 
Governor of Connecticut would allow him to exercise his spiritual 
office. If this were denied he was to go to Nova Scotia. The Rev. 
Daniel Fogg states that ‘“The clergy have even gone so far as to 
instruct Dr. Seabury, if none of the regular Bishops of the Church 
of England will ordain him, to go down to Scotland and receive ordi- 
nation from a nonjuring Bishop.” 

The following Letters recite his experiences in London from July, 
1783, to September, 1784. They are followed by the correspondence 
which resulted in his journey to Scotland, and a few letters written 
to old friends after his consecration. They were months of weary 
waiting and financial anxiety, for it must be remembered that he bore 
all the expense and he was by no means a rich man. 

Dr. Seabury journeyed across the broad Atlantic for a very 
definite purpose, a purpose which stands out very clearly in these let- 
ters. It was to secure what he called a ‘‘free and valid episcopate”’ 
for the American Church. His interest was not primarily personal. 


*Historical Magazine, Vol. I, p. 131. 
tHistorical Magazine, Vol. I, p. 184. 
Seabury. Memoir of Bishop Seabury, p. 190. 
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He stood ready to subordinate any personal claims to the good of the 
Church. ‘Should there be anything personal with regard to me,” 
he wrote one month after his arrival in London, “‘let it not retard the 
matter. I will most readily give up my pretensions to any person 
who shall be more agreeable to you, and less exceptionable to the 
State.’”” When he thought it possible that the State Assembly of 
Connecticut might accept a resident bishop other than himself, he 
wrote, “Should that be the case, I beg that no clergyman in Con- 
necticut will hesitate on my account. The point is to get the Episco- 
pal authority into that country; and he shall have every assistance in 
my power.” This attitude is emphasized again and again in the cor- 
respondence. 

He had embarked at the bidding of his brethren upon a difficult 
and, as it proved, an impossible task, for he had to secure the approval 
alike of the Church and of the State. One could not act without the 
other. The temper of the times enhanced the difficulty of the task. 
The English Church was hopelessly Erastian, and the secular govern- 
ment was timid. Especially so in any matter relating to the Ameri- 
can colonies the independence of which was so recent and recognized 
not from choice, but from necessity. 

Dr. Seabury’s first approach was to the English ecclesiastical 
authorities represented by John Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
William Markham, Archbishop of York, and Robert Lowth, Bishop 
of London, and later to the Bishop of Oxford. Lowth was ‘‘cordial,” 
but non-committal. He ‘‘approved of the scheme; wished it success,” 
but was not disposed “‘to take the lead in the matter.” Archbishop 
Moore likewise approved of the plan, but “foresaw great difficulties, 
though he hoped they might be surmounted.” The English bishops 
felt that they had no right to send a bishop to Connecticut without 
the consent of the State and of the laity; that he would not be re- 
ceived and that there would be no adequate support for him. Beside 
all that, they did not see how the oaths in the Consecration Office 
could be dispensed with without the consent of the King’s Council, 
and that the Council “would not give their concurrence without the 
permission of the State of Connecticut to the bishop’s residing among 
them.” 

In the most painstaking fashion Seabury tried to explain the rela- 
tion of the State of Connecticut to the matter, but without evident 
success. He therefore wrote to Abraham Jarvis asking the clergy to 
apply to the State Assembly “‘for permission to have a Bishop reside 
there,”’ and in the same letter he mentioned the problem of the sup- 
port of the bishop, as, he added, ‘‘The bishops here seem appre- 
hensive that the Character will sink into contempt unless there be 
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some competent and permanent fund for its support.” Pending a 
reply to this communication he pursued a policy of patient waiting 
for some definite word from the Archbishop who had undertaken to 
consult the Crown lawyer and the whole bench of Bishops. But as 
early as October 20th, 1783, he wrote, “I think the determination will 
be against us.” 

Assembled in Convocation at Wallingford the Connecticut clergy 
voted that Mr. Leaming, Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Jarvis be a committee 
to collect the opinions of the leading members of the Assembly con- 
cerning an application by the clergy of the Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticut for the legal protection of a bishop for said Church, when they 
shall be able to secure one agreeable to the common rights of Chris- 
tians, as these rights are now claimed and understood by all de- 
nominations of Christians in the State.’”’* Prior to this step the State 
of Connecticut had removed the disabilities under which religious 
bodies, other than Congregationalists, had suffered. 

They reported to Dr. Seabury that they had conferred with the 
leading members of the House of Assembly; had been cordially re- 
ceived and advised that there was no necessity to seek permission for 
a bishop to reside in the State. ‘‘Let,” they said, “a bishop come; 
and he will stand upon the same ground that the rest of the clergy do.” 
This they thought “‘must be enough to satisfy the bishops and all 
concerned in the affair in England.”” The committee further reported 
to Dr. Seabury that the Legislature, so far from taking umbrage, “‘the 
more liberal part, will consider the bishops in this transaction as 
maintaining entire consistency of principle and character, and by so 
doing merit their commendation.” On the matter of support the 
letter concludes with these significant words: “A bishop in Con- 
necticut must in some degree, be of the primitive style. With patience 
and a share of primitive zeal, he must rest for support on the Church 
which he serves, as head in her ministrations, unornamented with the 
temporal dignity and without props of secular power. An episcopate 
of this plain and simple character, amid the doubts and uncertainty 
which at present in a measure pervade everything, we hope may pass 
unenvied and its sacred functions be performed unobstructed 
yet if you cannot find yourself disposed to come to us under these cir- 
cumstances, painful necessity must compel us to wait patiently until 
divine providence shall open a door propitious to our wants. But, in 
the mean time, with the help of God, we will not remit our endeavors 
to preserve, and as far as in us lies, cherish this remnant of the Church.” 

Dr. Seabury hastened to inform the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the attitude of the State of Connecticut. The Bishop of London 


*Beardsley. Life and Correspondence of Samuel Seabury, p. 112. 
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thought it satisfactory, and left the only requisite to the consecration 
an Act of Parliament to dispense with the Oaths, and he imagined that 
could be easily obtained. The Bishop of Oxford, whom Seabury de- 
scribes as ‘“‘much of a gentleman, and a man of learning and of busi- 
ness,” hardly thought it sufficient ground to proceed upon. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘polite, though cool and restrained,”’ was 
more cautious. He pointed out that it was still the application of the 
clergy only, and that the permission was only the permission of indi- 
viduals, and not of the Legislature, and he was still of the opinion that 
an Act of Parliament would be necessary. 

It was at this point that Dr. Seabury wrote to Connecticut ask- 
ing ‘‘whether it would be agreeable to the clergy in Connecticut that 
I should apply to the Non-Juring Bishops in Scotland’? In June, 
1784, after a long conversation with the two Archbishops he wrote 
home, ‘I apprehend there are some difficulties here that may not 
easily be got over.’’ He adds that he has consulted ‘“‘some very re- 
spectable clergymen who expressed the ‘opinion that it was his duty 
to obtain Episcopal consecration wherever it can be had,” and adds, 
“the Scotch succession was named. It was said to be equal to any 
succession in the world.’’ Evidently he had had some assurance that 
there would be no difficulty in that quarter, for he says, ‘“There I know 
consecration can be had,”’ and again he asks instructions on this point 
from the Connecticut clergy. 

It is quite clear from the correspondence that some time during 
this year Seabury visited Scotland and some negotiations were carried 
on with the Non-Juring Bishops. It is further evident from a subse- 
quent letter written by Bishop Kilgour that the Scottish bishops had 
agreed to the consecration and were inclined to be hurt that Dr. Sea- 
bury did not take advantage of the opportunity at that time. The 
reason, however, was obvious. His instructions were to obtain conse- 
cration in England if at all possible. The clergy of Connecticut were 
missionaries of the S. P. G., as was Seabury himself, and there was a 
natural desire to obtain the English succession for America. More- 
over, in the middle of 1784 there was distinct hope of success in Lon- 
don. In accord with his instructions any application to Scotland 
must be made only in case of complete failure in England. Mean- 
while, Seabury threw an anchor to the windward. 

When Seabury received the copy of the act of the Legislature of 
Connecticut establishing religious freedom in that State, he took it 
to the Archbishop, who declared himself fully satisfied and “‘that the 
Connecticut Episcopate should have his fullest support.” A Bill, 
which would enable the English bishops to consecrate, was to be 
introduced in Parliament and the Archbishop “believed he had con- 
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vinced the Ld Chancellor of the Justice, Humanity & propriety of the 
measure, & of the necessity of carrying it into immediate execution.” 
He was to see Mr. Pitt and assured Seabury ‘‘that he persuaded him- 
self, nay, confidently hoped that it would end to my entire satisfac- 
tion.”’ With this assurance Seabury was willing to wait until the end 
of the session of Parliament. But, he writes, “If nothing be done, I 
shall give up the matter here as unattainable, and apply to the North, 
unless I should receive contrary directions from the clergy of Con- 
necticut.” 

After inexcusable delays the ecclesiastical authorities had at last 
determined to apply for the necessary authority to consecrate from 
Parliament. From that moment the plan was doomed. The Church 
was lukewarm, but the State was adamant. Had Lord North and 
William Fox continued in power there was hope for the bill, but Pitt 
would have nothing to do with it. Fourteen days later the Arch- 
bishop informed Seabury that the ministry had refused to comply 
with the request, “and had declared peremptorily that they would 
not suffer a bill authorizing the consecration of a Bishop for any of 
the States of America to pass the House of Commons.” The reasons 
advanced for this attitude were the lack of the consent of Congress 
and of the State of Connecticut; the lack of any application from the 
laity of Connecticut; the fact that there were no diocesés in America 
and no provision for the support of Bishops, and—apparently most 
important of all—‘‘That having never sent a Bishop into America 
while the 13 States were subject to G. Britain, it would have a very 
suspicious appearance to do it now, & would probably create or aug- 
ment ill in that country against this.’”” Asked by the Archbishop if 
he could get over these objections, Seabury tartly answered, that they 
‘“‘shewed such a total ignorance of the State & temper of the Americans 
in general, & of the Episcopalians in particular, & of the Articles of 
Confederation of the 13 States; & manifested such an inattention to 
the interest, harmony & mutual intercourse & political connection 
of the two countries; that I must think they were intended to perplex 
& finally to defeat the measure entirely—that I thought it would be 
lost labour, & lost time to attempt it. That the die was cast, & the 
ministry had refused to meet the Americans even on the friendly 
ground of a religious connection. That the Am” Episcopalians must 
now look to some other country for a valid & clear Episcopate, & I 
hoped they would find, in some corner of the world, that attention to 
the common interests of Christianity which they had here sought in 
vain.” ‘This,’ writes Seabury, ‘‘was the sum of my answers—I was 
an hour & a half with his Grace, & I fear some times in danger of 
loosing my temper, as he thrice called on me to explain some hard 
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expressions that fell from me.” It is extraordinary that at parting 
the Archbishop “‘requested that I would use my influence to prevent 
the Con‘ Clergy from applying elsewhere; but this I could not do unless 
on an absolute promise of succeeding here.” 

There are very clear indications that the attitude of the British 
government was partly due to what Jeremiah Leaming bluntly calls 
“Presbyterian machinations.”’ This is apparent from both the Sea- 
bury and Leaming letters. On his first arrival in London Seabury 
was apprehensive that the Congregational influence in Connecticut 
would be exerted on friends in London to prevent the consecration. 
In a letter to Dr. Peters, Jeremiah Leaming stated that ‘‘Ezra (Ezra 
Stiles, President of Yale) wrote to Dr. Price, and desired him to en- 
gage Billy Whig (Pitt), to oppose every movement for our having our 
petition granted.”* That Seabury was of the same opinion is evident 
from his letter to Abraham Jarvis when he wrote, “I could not help 
suspecting that Presbyterian influence had prevailed on Mr. Pitt 
to act so directly contrary to the views of the Archbishop’”’; later in 
the same letter he writes, ‘“The present premier is so entirely under 
the influence, or in the interest, of the Presbyterian party, that I am 
confident Dr. Pricet has more weight with him, than the whole bench 
of Bishops.”’ Nor, according to Jeremiah Leaming, did the Doctor 
cease his efforts when Seabury was actually consecrated. On Janu- 
ary 22, 1787, Leaming wrote Dr. Peters saying, ““When Price found 
that S was consecrated in Scotland; he then engaged Billy Whig to 
send his mandate to the second man in the kingdom, and ordered him 
to dismiss all the missionaries in these stations; and give large salaries 
to the clergy that would go to Nova Scotia—and that means put end 
to the Church here, which was the view of Ezra.” 

Dr. Seabury’s later letters of 1784 make it clear that he gradually 
abandoned any hope of obtaining consecration in England. A short 
time before Pitt’s refusal was communicated to him he addressed a 
letter to the Reverend Doctor Myles Cooper, former President of 
King’s College, New York, and then holding a cure in Edinburgh 
intimating his willingness to form off for the North at twenty-four 


*Historical Magazine, Vol. I, p 

tThe Rev. Richard Price, fon a “Vales, February 23, 1722, was a well known 
authority on philosophy and mathematics. His writings on the national debt influenced 
William Pitt to create a sinking fund for its extinction. He was strongly opposed to 
the war with the American ae and in 1776 published a pamphlet entitled, Pica 
tions on Civil Liberty and the Justice and Policy of the War with America.” ” Among 
critics were the Archbishop of York, John Wesley and Edmund Burke. By means | 
this and other writings Dr. Price became ag anne in the public mind with cause of 
American independence, and was invited by Congress to come to America and assist in 
the administration of the finances. He appears to have carried on a corr with 
Ezra Stiles, President of Yale, and to have been the medium through which the Puritans 
of Connecticut voiced their op vosition to the settling of a Bishop in New England. 

{Historical Magazine, Vol. I., p. 138. 
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hours notice. He felt at liberty to pursue a course which would in- 
sure to Connecticut ‘‘a valid episcopacy,” and such he took “‘the Scotch 
Episcopacy to be in every sense of the word,” and such he knew ‘“‘the 
clergy of Connecticut to consider it.’ Dr. Cooper immediately for- 
warded this letter to Bishop Kilgour in Scotland through the medium 
of the Reverend John Allan, one of two brothers in the ministry of 
the Scottish Church. The reply of the bishop will be found in this 
printed correspondence. On behalf of the Non-Juring Bishops he ex- 
pressed their willingness ‘‘to clothe him with the Episcopal character, 
and thereby convey to the western world the blessing of a free, valid 
and purely ecclesiastical Episcopacy, not doubting that he will so 
agree with us in doctrine and discipline, as that he and the Church 
under his charge in Connecticut will hold communion with us and the 
Church here on catholic and primitive principles; and so that the 
members of both may with freedom communicate together in all the 
offices of Religion.” Dr. Seabury promptly intimated his intention 
to proceed to Aberdeen. 

The idea of the Non-Juring Bishops conferring the Episcopate. 
on the American Church was broached even before the selection of 
Dr. Seabury as Bishop of Connecticut. In October, 1782, before the 
independence of the colonies was recognized by Great Britain, the 
Reverend Doctor George Berkley, son of the famous Bishop of 
Cloyne, addressed a letter to the Reverend John Skinner expressing 
the hope ‘‘that a most important good might ere long be derived to 
the suffering and nearly neglected sons of Protestant Episcopacy on 
the other side of the Atlantic, from the suffering Church of Scotland. 
I would humbly submit it to the bishops of the Church in Scotland 
(as we style her in Oxford), whether this be not a time peculiarly 
favourable to the introduction of the Protestant Episcopate on the 
footing of universal toleration, and before any anti-episcopal establish- 
ment shall have taken place. God direct the hearts of your prelates 
in this matter.”* Writing again after Dr. Skinner had become a 
bishop Berkeley said, ‘‘From the Churches of England and Ireland, 
America will not now receive the Episcopate: if she might, I am per- 
suaded that many of her sons would joyfully receive bishops from Scot- 
land. The question, then, shortly, is, Can any proper persons be found 
who, with the spirit of confessors, would convey the great blessing of 
the Protestant Episcopate from the persecuted Church of Scotland 
to the struggling, persecuted Protestant Episcopalian worshippers in 
America? If so, is it not the duty of all and every bishop of the 
Church in Scotland to contribute towards sending into the New World 


*Beardsley. History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, Vol. I., p. 361-2. 
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Protestant bishops, before general assemblies can be held and cove- 
nants taken for their perpetual exclusion? Liberavt animan meam.”’* 

Bishop Skinner was perforce cautious in his reply. He said 
“Nothing can be done in the affair, with safety on our side, till the 
independence of America be fully and irrevocably recognized by the 
Government of Great Britain; and even then the enemies of our 
Church might make a handle of our correspondence with the colonies, 
as a proof that we always wished to fish in troubled waters; and we 
have little need to give any ground for an imputation of that kind.”’f 

The situation, however, changed with the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the American colonies by Great Britain; still more so by 
the selection of Dr. Seabury as Bishop of Connecticut, his arrival in 
England and his inability to obtain consecration there. A Mr. 
Elphinston, son of a Scotch clergyman, put this question to the 
Scotch Primus: ‘‘Can consecration be obtained in Scotland for an 
already dignified and well-vouched American clergyman, now at 
London, for the purpose of perpetuating the episcopal reformed 
Church in America, particularly in Connecticut?” At this juncture 
Dr. Berkeley again wrote, “I have this day heard, I need not add, with 
the sincerest pleasure, that a respectable presbyter, well recommended 
from America, has arrived in London, seeking what, it seems, in the 
present state of affairs, he cannot expect to receive in our Church. 
Surely, dear sir, the Scotch prelates, who are not shackled by any 
Erastian connexion, will not send this suppliant empty away.” 

They did not. On the 14th day of November, 1784, in an upper 
room used as a chapel, Samuel Seabury was consecrated a Bishop in 
the Church of God. The consecrators were Robert Kilgour, Primus, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, § Arthur Petrie, the Bishop of Ross and Caithness,° 
and John Skinner, coadjutor Bishop of Aberdeen.** It is on record 
that the service was conducted “in the presence of a considerable 
number of respectable clergymen and a great number of the laity.” 
In the afternoon of that day Bishop Seabury preached in the chapel. 
The official record of the Consecration runs thus: 


*Beardsley. History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, Vol. I., p. 361-2. 

+Beardsley. History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, Vol. I., p. 362. 

tWilberforce. A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, }- 199ff. 

$Robert Kilgour, ‘‘Presbyter at Peterhead,”’ was consecrated Bishop of Aberdeen 
at Cupar in Fife, on September 21st, 1768, by Bishop Falconar Primus, Bishop Raitt 
and Bishop Forbes. He died in 1790 in his seventy-sizth year. (Cf. Shea. Memoir 
of the Seabury Commemoration, 1884, p. 97.) 

°Arthur Petrie, “Presbyter at Meiklefolla,” was consecrated bishop-coadjutor at 
Dundee on June 27, 1776, Bis Falconar Primus, Bishop Kilgour and Bishop 
Rose. He was appointed Bishop of Ross and Caithness July 8, 1777. 

**John Skinner, “Presbyter in Aberdeen,’ was consecrated bishop-coadjutor at 
Luthermuir, in the diocese of Brechin, on September 25, 1782. The consecrating bishops 
were Robert Kilgour Primus, Charles Rose, Bishop of Dunblane, and Arthur Petrie. 
In 1788 he succeeded Kilgour as Primus and died July 13, 1816, in his seventy-second 
year. 
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1784. Nov. 14. Dr. Samuel Seabury, Presbyter, from the State 
of Connecticut, in America, was consecrated Bishop, at Aberdeen, by 
Bishop Kilgour, Primus, Bishop Petrie and Bishop Skinner. The 
deed of consecration is as follows: 


In Der Nomine. AMEN 


Omnibus ubique Catholicis per presentes patent, 

Nos, Robertum Kilgour, miseratione divina Episcopum 
Aberdonien, Arthurum Petrie, Episcopum Rossen et 
Moravien et Joannem Skinner, Episcopum Coadjutorem, 
Mysteria Sacra Domini nostri Jesu Christi in Oratorio supra- 
dicti Joannis Skinner apud Aberdoniam celebrantes, Divini 
Numinis Presidio fretos (presentibus tam e Clero quam e 
Populo testibus idoneis) Samuelem Seabury, Doctorem 
Divinitatis, sacro Presbyteratus ordine jam decoratum ac 
nobis pre Vite integritate, Morum probitate et Orthodoxia 
commendatum, et ad docendum et regendum aptum et 
idoneum, ad sacrum et sublimem Episcopatus Ordinem pro- 
movisse, et rite ac canonice, secundum Morem et Ritus 
Ecclesie Scoticanz, consecrasse, Die Novembris decimo 
quarto, Anno Aere Christiane Millesimo Septingentesimo 
Octagesimo Quarto. In cujus Rei Testimonium, Instru- 
mento huic (chirographis nostris prius munito) Sigilla nostra 
apponi mandavimus. 


Robertus Kilgour, Episcopus, et Primus. (L. S.) 
Arthurus Petrie, Episcopus. (L. S.) 
Joannes Skinner, Episcopus. 3.) 
The day following the consecrating bishops addressed a letter ‘‘To 
the Episcopal Clergy in Connecticut, in North America,” enclosing a 
copy of the Concordat.* 

Ten days after his consecration Bishop Seabury wrote a cordial 
letter to “the Rev’ Mr. Samuel Peters,” charging him to “carefully 
measure up all that is said and done.”” From Edinburgh, under date 
of December 3rd, he wrote a long letter to the Reverend Jonathan 
Boucher reviewing the whole situation. One month later he addressed 
a letter to Leaming, Jarvis and Hubbard in Connecticut informing 


*The Concordat was an agreement entered into between the Scotch bishops and 
Bishop Seabury. They agreed to receive the whole doctrine of the Gospel; that the Church 
is the mystical Body of Christ, the chief ministers bak ; that the Church 
in Connecticut was to be in full communion with the nd and that there 


ward ard VI. nd this particular phase of the Concordate Bishop Seab 
portant letter to the Rana onathan Boucher thus: ‘‘The Bishops 

Connecticut will form their own Liturgy and Offices; yet they hope ++ nash Tatung 
which is the one they use, will be retained, except the Communion Office, and 

wish should give place to the one in Edward the Sizth’s Prayer Book. This po es 
have engaged to lay before the clergy of Connecticut, and they will be left to their own 
judgment which to prefer.”’ (Letter of December 3rd, 1784.) 
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them ‘‘that my business here is perfectly completed, in the best way 
I have been able to transact it.”” He speaks of his kind reception at 
the hands of the Scottish Bishops and of his consecration he says, 
“It was the most solemn day I ever passed; God grant I may never 
forget it,”’ and he closes by saying, “Will you then accept your Bishop’s 
blessing, and hearty prayers for your happiness in this world and the 
next? May God bless also, and keep, all the good clergy of Con- 
necticut.” * * * 

In his letter to Boucher Bishop Seabury frankly discusses his 
relation to the Church of England in view of his Scotch consecra- 
tion. ‘Upon the whole,” he writes, “I know nothing, and am con- 
scious that I have done nothing that ought to interrupt my connection 
with the Church of England. The Church in Connecticut has only 
done her duty in endeavoring to obtain an Episcopacy for herself, 
and I have only done my duty in carrying her endeavors into execu- 
tion. Political reasons prevented her application from being com- 
plied with in England. It was natural in the next instance to apply to 
Scotland, whose Episcopacy, though now under a cloud, is the very 
same, in every ecclesiastical sense, with the English.”” The authori- 
ties of the Church of England, however, did not so view the trans- 
action. They resented it. Bishop Seabury notes that ‘His Grace 
' of Canterbury apprehended that my obtaining consecration in Scot- 
land would create jealousies and schisms in the Church.’”’ He like- 
wise feared that the Moravian bishops in America would be induced 
to ordain clergymen. On January 5th, 1785, he writes Jarvis, Hub- 
bard and Leaming saying, ‘Since my return from Scotland, I have 
seen none of the bishops, but I have been informed that the step 
I have taken has displeased the two Archbishops.” 

In the manuscript Journal of the Rev. Charles Inglis, former 
rector of Trinity Church and later first Bishop of Nova Scotia, he re- 
cords the receipt of a letter from the Rev. Doctor Thomas Bradbury 
Chandler ‘mentioning the political and ecclesiastical state of affairs 
in America.”” He shewed the letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for, he writes, “His Grace had shewed much dissatisfaction at Bp. 
Seabury’s going to Scotland for Consecration, in former conversa- 
tions.”” And under date of October 21, 1785, he adds, ‘“‘Had some con- 
versation with Mr. Granville Sharpe, who mentioned his scruples 
about Bishop Seabury’s consecration—told me he had written to Mr. 
Manning of Rhode Island and others in America, to prevent their 
joining with Bishop Seabury.’’* 

The English bishops, however, seem to have repented, for Bishop 


*A copy of this “Journal of Occurrences” is in the Library of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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Seabury writes in a later letter of going to take leave of the two Arch- 
bishops and adds, ‘‘They received me with the greatest politeness, and 
parted with me in the most friendly and affectionate manner. So 
that I hope I shall be able to keep up a proper intercourse with them.’’* 

On the 27th of February, 1785, before leaving for America, 
Bishop Seabury addressed a dignified letter to the Reverend Doctor 
Morice, secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, of which Society Seabury had been a missionary for 
more than thirty years. In it he recites the steps leading up to his 
selection in Connecticut; his failure to secure consecration in England, 
and the reasons for applying to the Scotch bishops. He trusts that 
no obstacle will arise or hinder a union between the Church of England 
and the Episcopal Church of America, and adds, “‘How far the ven- 
erable Society may think themselves justifiable in continuing me their 
Missionary, they only can determine. Should they do so, I shall 
esteem it as a favor. Should they do otherwise I can have no cause 
to complain. I beg them to believe that I shall ever retain a grateful 
sense of their favors to me during thirty-one years that I have been 
their Missionary; and that I shall remember with the utmost respect 
the kind attention which they have so long paid to the Church in 
that country for which I am now to embark.’’+ No answer was made 
till April 25, when the Secretary wrote thus: “I am directed by the 
Society to express their approbation of your services as their Mis- 
sionary, and to acquaint you that they cannot consistently with their 
Charter employ any Missionaries except in the plantations, colonies, 
and factories belonging to the kingdom of Great Britain; your case 
is of course comprehended under that general rule.”{ There can be 
no criticism of the technical attitude of the Society, bound as it was 
by its Charter. But it would have been a gracious thing to have ex- 
pressed to the new Bishop the goodwill of the Society and its prayers 
for the success of his labors in the new world. 

On June 20th, 1785, the Bishop landed on American soil. The 
event was recorded in the Journal of John Bours Esgqr., of Newport, 
Rhode Island, reading as follows: 


“June 20, 1785. Arrived in town, via Halifax, from 
England, Doctor Samuel Seabury, lately consecrated in 
Scotland, Bishop of the State of Connecticut. The Sunday 
following, did the duties of the Church (Trinity Parish) 
and preached A. M. and P. M. to a crowded audience from 
Heb. XII, 1st and 2nd verses. Monday proceeded to New 
London  ” water, where he is to reside.”’** 


+Beardsley oo Samuel Seabury, p. 171-5. 
tIbid., p. 176. 


**Gospel Messenger, New York, December 21st, 1849. 
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A Boston newspaper, chronicling the great event, wrote: 


“Two wonders of the world, a Stamp Act in Boston and 
a Bishop in Connecticut!’’* 


LETTERS RELATING TO THE CONSECRATION 


The following are the letters relating to the effort to secure the 
consecration of Doctor Seabury. Most of them were written by him 
and they are here transcribed from the originals as found in the Jarvis 
Papers now in the possession of Professor Howard Chandler Robbins. 
Some of them are now published for the first time and shed valuable 
light on the situation in 1783 and 1784. The spelling is as in the 
original letters. 


To THE CLERGY OF CONNECTICUT 


London, July 15, 1783. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In prosecution of the Business committed to me by 
you, I arrived in this City on the 7th Instant. Unfortunately 
the Abp of Yorkf had left this City a fortnight before, so 
that I was deprived of his advice & Patronage. I waited on 
the Bp. of London{ & met with a cordial Reception from him. 
He heartily approved of the Scheme, & wished Success to it, 
& declared his Readiness to concur with the two Abps in 
carrying it into Execution; but I soon found that he was 
not disposed to take the Lead in the matter. He mentioned 
the State Oaths in the Ordination Offices,§ as Impediments, 
but supposed that the King’s Dispensation would be a 
sufficient Warrant for the Abps. to proceed upon. But 
on conferring with His Grace of Canterbury** I found his 


*Boston Gazette, May 30, 1785. 

tMost Rev. William M arkham. 

tThe Rt. Rev. Robert Lowth. 

§The Rubric in the English Prayer Book for the consecration of Bishops runs, in 
part, as follows: ‘Then shall the Archbishop demand the King’s Mandate for the Conse- 
cration, and cause it to be read. And the Oath touching the King’s 
Supremacy, shall be ministered to the persons elected, as it is set down in Form for 
the ordering 0 —— ” The form there set forth reads: 

, A. B., do Swear, that I do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure as 
heretical, hy damnable Doctrine and Position, that the Princes excommunicated 
or de ved by the Pope, hye Pace tebe the See of Rome, may be deposed or 
murdered by their Subjects, or an oever. And I do re, that no 
foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, or Potentate, hath or to have any 
Jurisdiction, Power, Superiority, Pre-eminence, or Authority Ecclesiastical or 
Spiritual, within this Realm. 

So help me G 

**The Most Rev. John Moore. Archbishop Moore consecrated William White, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, and Samuel Provoost, Bishop of New York, on February 4th 
1787; also, James Madison, as Bishop of Virginia, on — 10, 1790. 
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opinion rather different from the Bp. of London. He re- 
ceived me politely, approved of the Measure, saw the 
necessity of it, and would do all he could to carry it into 
Execution. But he must proceed openly & with Candor. 
His Majesty’s Dispensation he feared would not be sufficient 
to justify the Omission of Oaths imposed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. He would consult the other Bishops. He would 
advise with those Persons on whose Judgement he thought 
he could depend. He was glad to hear the opinion of the 
Bp. of London, & wished to know the Sentiments of the 
Abp. of York. He foresaw great Difficulties but hoped 
none of them were insurmountable.—I purpose to set out 
for York in a few days to consult the Abp. and will do every- 
thing in my Power to carry this Matter into a happy Issue. 
But it will require a great deal of time & Patience & Atten- 
tion.—I endeavored to remove those Difficulties that the 
Abp. of Cant. mentioned. And I am not without Hopes 
that they will all be got over. My greatest fear arises from 
the Matter becoming public, as it now must, & that the 
Dissenters here will prevail on your Government to apply 
against it. this I think would effectually crush it, at least 
as far as it is related to Connecticut. You will therefore do 
well to attend to this Circumstance yourselves, and get 
such of your Friends as you can trust to find out, should any 
such Intelligence come from hence. In that case, I think 
it would be best to avow your Design, & try what strength 
you can muster in the Assembly to support it. But in this 
Matter your own Judgements will be a much better Guide 
to you than any opinion of mine. 

I will again write to you on my return from York and 
shall then be able to tell you more precisely what is like to 
be the Success of this Business. 

I am Reverend Gentlemen with the Greatest Respect & 
Esteem, 

your most obliged Hum Serv4 
SAMUEL SEABURY. 


LETTER TO THE CLERGY OF CONNECTICUT 
The Rev4 Mr Ab™ Jarvis Middletown Connecticut 


London Aug. 10, 1783 
Reverend Gentlemen, 


In the Letter I wrote to you after my Interview with 
the Abp of Canterbury, I informed you of the Objections 
made, and difficulties mentioned by him with Regard to the 
Business on which I came to England. I also informed 
you of my Intention to take a Journey to York, that I might 
have the full Benefit of his Grace of Yorks Advice and In- 
fluence. This Journey I have accomplished, and I fear to 
very little Purpose. His Grace is now carrying on a Cor- 
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respondence with the Abp. of Canterbury on the Subject, 
What the issue will be is not certain; but, I think, unless 
Matters can be put on a different Footing, the Business will 
not succeed. Both the Abps. are convinced of the necessity 
of supplying the States of America with Bishops if it be in- 
tended to preserve the Episcopal Church there; & they even 
seem sensible of the Justice of the present Application, but 
they are exceedingly embarrassed by the following Diff- 
culties. 


1. That it would be sending a Bishop to Connecticut, 
which they have no Right to do without the consent 
of the State. 


. That the Bishop would not be received in Con- 
necticut. 


. That there would be no adequate Support for him. 


. That the Oaths in the Ordination Office cannot be 
got over; because the King’s Dispensation would not 
be sufficient to justify the omission of those Oaths. 
At least there must be the Concurrence of the Kings 
Council to the omission; & that the Council would 
not give their concurrence without the Permission 
of the State of Connecticut to the Bishop’s residing 
among them. 


All that I could say had no Effect, and I had a fair oppor- 
tunity of saying all that I wished to say. It now remains 
to be considered what method shall be taken to obtain the 
wished for Episcopate. 

The Matter here will become public. Had you not 
Gentlemen, better make immediate application to the State 
for Permission to have a Bishop reside there. Should you not 
succeed you lose nothing, as I am pretty confident you will 
not succeed here without such Consent. Should there be 
anything Personal with Regard to me, let it not retard the 
Matter. I will most readily give up my Pretensions to any 
Person who shall be agreeable to you, & less exceptionable 
to the State. 

You can make this attempt with all the strength you can 
muster among the Laity—and at the same time I would 
advise that some Persons be sent to try the State of Vermont 
on this Subject. In the mean time I will try to prepare & 
get things in a proper train here. I think I shall be able to 
get at the Duke of Portland & Lord North on the occasion. 
And should you succeed in either Instance, I think all diffi- 
culty would be at an End. 

I am worthy Gentlemen, with the greatest Respect 
and Esteem, your much obliged & very hum! Brother & Servt 


Sam SEABURY. 


THE ELECTION AND CONSECRATION 
LETTER TO THE REV. JEREMIAH LEAMING, D. D. 


To the Rev’ Mr. Leaming 
No 2 Fair Street, 
New York. 
By the Packet. London Sept 3. 1783 


My dear Sir, 

Though I have so lately written to you as well as to the 
Clergy of Connecticut, explaining the Situation of the Busi- 
ness on which I came to England, yet I must more fully open 
my Mind to you; and you are to be the judge, whether any 
and how much of this Letter is to be shewed to anyone else. 

With regard to my Success, I not only think it doubt- 
ful, but that the Probability is against it. Nobody here will 
risk anything for the sake of the Church, or for the Sake of 
continuing Episcopal Ordination in America. Unless there- 
fore it can be made a ministerial Affair none of the Bishops 
will proceed in it for Fear of Clamour. And indeed the 
Ground on which they at present stand seems to me so un- 
certain that, I believe, they are obliged to take great Care 
with regard to any Step they take out of the common Road. 
They are apprehensive that my Consecration would be 
looked on in the Light of Sending a Bishop to Connecticut, 
& that the State of Connecticut would resent it, & that they 
should be considered as medlers in Matters that did not con- 
cern them. This is the great reason why I wish that the 
State of Connecticut should be applied to for their Consent— 
without it, I think, nothing will be done. If they refuse the 
whole Matter is at an End. If they consent that a Bishop 
should reside among them, the grand Obstacle will be re- 
moved. You see the necessity of making the attempt, & 
of making it with Vigor. One Reason, indeed, why I wished 
the Attempt to be made in Connecticut relates to myself. I 
cannot continue here long. Necessity will compel me to 
leave itin March or April at furthest.* If this Business fails, 
I must try to get some Provision made for myself. And, 
indeed the State of Connecticut may consent that a Bishop 
should reside among them, though they might not consent, 
that I should be the Man. In that case the sooner I shall 
know it the better. And should that be the Case, I beg 
that no Clergyman in Connecticut will hesitate on my ac- 
count. The point is to get the Episcopal Authority into 
that Country; & he shall have every assistance in my Power. 

Something should also be said about the Means of Sup- 
port for a Bishop in that Country. The Bishops here seem 
apprehensive that the Character will sink into Contempt 
unless there be some competent and permanent Fund for its 
Support.—Please let your Opinion of what ought to be said 


*Seabury went to England at his own cost, sacrificing the small property he 
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on that Subject be communicated by the first Opportunity, 
i. e. provided you think anything can be done in Connecticut. 

Dr. Chandler’s* appointment to Nova Scotia will I be- 
lieve succeed. And possibly he may go thither this Autumn, 
or at least early in the Spring. But his Success will do no 
Good in the States of America. His Hands will be as much 
tied as the Hands of the Bishops in England; & I think he 
will run no risks to communicate the Episcopal Power. 
There is therefore everything depending on the success of 
the Application to the State of Connecticut. It must be 
made quickly lest the Dissenters here should interpose & 
prevent it; and it should be made with the united Efforts of 
Clergy and Laity, that the Weight may be the greater; and 
its Issue you must make me acquainted with as soon as 
you can. Please to send me one or two more Testimonials 
from the Copy which Dr. Inglist has. Dr. Mooret & Mr. 
Odell will assist in Copying ‘and getting them signed, & I 
may want them. 

Your Letter has not yet been delivered to Dr. Morice.§ 
He has been out of Town, but is now returned. As soon as 
Dr. Chandler is at Leisure I will attend him, & will do all 
that you can wish me to do. 

On the 27th of August I had the Pleasure of receiving 
a letter from you dated July 14th. The affair of the Library 
you mention I will endeavor to have brought before the 
Society (S. P. G.) at their next Meeting. But I wish first to 
speak to one or two of the Standing Committee, that the 
Bishops may find some Support when it comes to be Con- 
sidered. 

I write to nobody but to you & my Family. Be kind 
enough then to remember me with Affection to Dr. Inglis, 
Mess's Odell, Brown, Moore, &c &c that is the Clergy—to 
Mrs. Leaming & all under your roof. Tell my good friend 
Rivington** that I have received his kind letter of July 22 
with its enclosure, & that I will write to him by Capt. Coupar 
who will return this Autumn to New York. By Capt. 
Coupar I expect to be able to acquaint you with the Result 
of the Interview of the two Archbishops on my Business. 
In the mean time may God direct & prosper all the Endeavors 
of his faithful Servants to the Establishment of his true Re- 
ligion in the Western World. Adieu, Friend of my Heart! 
May I see thee again in Peace! May I again enjoy the 
Pleasure of thy Converse & with thee be instrumental in pro- 
moting the Welfare of Christ’s Kingdom—Adieu! 

I am thy ever affect 


S. SEABURY. 


*Rev. Dr. Thomas Bradbury Chandler. 
tRev. Dr. Charles Inglis, rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
tRev. Dr. Benjamin Moore, Assistant minister of Trinity parish. 


§The Rev. Dr. Morice was the clerical secretary of the Society for the Propagation 


of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


**John Rivington, known as the “‘tory’”’ bookseller in the city of New York. 
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Over 
Let application be made also to the State of Vermont, 
lest that to Connecticut should fail. 


LETTER TO THE REV. JEREMIAH LEAMING 


No 393 Oxford Street London 
20th, 1783. 

My very dear Friend, 

Notwithstanding I have written several letters to you, 
& to my worthy Brethren the Clergy of Connecticut, in- 
forming them of the difficulties & objections respecting the 
business upon which I came to London, yet I think it my 
duty again to state them to you, lest my former Letters may, 
some how or other, have failed of reaching your hands. 
They are made by Ahbps. are 


I. The Impropriety of sending a Bishop to Connecticut, 
now it is a sovereign, independent State, over which 
they have no control without the desire or at least 
the permission of that State. 

2. The Impropriety of sending a Bishop where there is 
no Diocese established, nor any provision made for 
his decent support. 

3. The Obligations they are under by Law, & by their 
oath, to consecrate no Bishop without the King’s 
Mandamus, which they suppose cannot be granted in 
this case, because the oaths in the ordination office 
are enjoyned, not by Regal, but Parliamentary au- 
thority, which the King, they say, cannot dispense 
with. 

4. The Impossibility which, they conceive, there is, of 
obtaining a dispensing act of Parliament without the 

desire or consent of the State of Connecticut. 


To these objections I have made the best reply I could 
and the Abp of Cant. has answered me that he will consult 
the Crown Lawyer, & the Bench of Bishops when they come 
to town in November: So that I suppose I shall know the 
final determination about Christmas. This determination 
I think will be against me. Indeed I have been so persuaded 
that I should not proceed in the way proposed, ever since 
my return from Scotland, that had I not thought it my duty 
to examine & see whether there was no other possible 
chance of obtaining that Episcopate which is so absolutely 
necessary for the existence of our Church, in the States of 
America, I should certainly have returned to you with Capt. 
Coupar.—On this ground I thought that it would be right to 
try whether the State of Connecticut would consent to the 
measure; If they should, the other difficulties, I believe, may 
be removed; though even of this, I am far from being positive. 
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If the State should refuse their consent, the matter will be, 

I think at an end for the present. And indeed it will be neces- 

sary for me that it should be determined, one way or the 

other, as far as I am concerned, in the course of this winter; 

because I cannot possibly support the expence of living here 

longer than till March or April.—If therefore the Clergy think 

it best to apply to the State for their Consent, they must 

let me know the issue as soon as possible—If they think 

that an improvident plan, they must let me know whether 

they can give me positive assurances of a decent support 

from the Churches there, & what that support would cer- 

tainly amount to—because should the Non-Jurors or any 

foreign bishop be applied to, I could expect no support 

from the Society,* or any other way from hence.—Should 

the State of Connecticut make any objection to me, let me 

be no bar, I beseech you. Let another be chosen, against 

whom they have no objections; I will resign my pretensions 

most willingly, I will assist him most readily, & with all my 

power.—But the business, as far, at least as I am concerned 

will not admit of delay. You know that, at present, I am 

utterly unprovided for. I must, this winter, procure some 

establishment for myself. It is a duty which, you are 

sensible, I owe to my children. If, therefore, you cannot 

do otherwise to your Satisfaction, send this letter to Mr. 

Jarvis or who else you please, by a particular messenger, I 

write yourself that no time may be lost. You may depend 

on it, that I will do everything I can; & if I succeed not, I 

will endeavor to remove obstructions out of the way of any 

one that may come after me. 

We have a report here, which seems to stand on good 

ground, that the Clergy of Maryland are about to send home 

a Mr. Keenf upon the same business under the auspices of 

the State, at least of the lower house. If he be a good man 

I shall rejoice to see him here before I leave the country. 

Possibly he can get through the business, & then my dis- 

appointment will be of less consequence. 

I write to nobody but to you; you will therefore show 

*Society for Tr J the in Foreign Parts. 

tRev. Kent deacon in London Sept. 21, 
1760, and priest on the 29th. On March 23, 1762, he was inducted minister of St. 
Ann’s parish, Maryland, and in 1767 became rector of St. Luke’s parish, Queen Anne 
County. He att the first convention of Maryland held Nov 9, 1780, and his 
name is ap to the Declaration of the Fundamental Rights and Liberties of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland, dated August 13, 1783. Writing to the 
Rev. Doctor William White of Philadelphia, under date of October 22, 1783, the Rev. 
Doctor Charles Inglis, former rector of Trinity parish, New York City, says: ‘The News 
Papers, some time since, announced that the Clergy of Maryland had chosen Mr. Keene 
to be sent for Consecration to England; but I find the account was premature. Mr. 
Keene was a very worthy man when I knew him, and I doubt not he is so still.” (His- 
tory of the American Episcopal Church, Perry, Vol. II., p. 15n.) It is to be noted that 
the Rev. Doctor William Smith, president of Washington College, was selected to be con- 


secrated as bishop by the clergy of Maryland on — 13, 178 


3, and that the name of 
Samuel Keene is attached to the testimonial. Mr. Keene died May 8, 1810, at the age 
of seventy-six. 
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this letter to those whose advice you would wish to take. 
Dr. C.* wants to write to you, relating to some matters with 
the Society, but waits for some private hand whom he can 
confide in. You must proceed, my dear Sir, in the best way 
you can. I know not how I shall write to you again time 
enough to do any Service.—I wish anxiously to hear from 
you. I want to know how you are—what your prospects 
are &c. The Society I think will admit no new missionaries. 
They will however, I hope, continue their salaries to the 
old ones. They are to have a quarterly meeting in Novem- 
ber, when, I suppose, these points will be determined.— 
God bless my worthy friend, the friend of my heart, prays 
your affecte 'S. 


In response to the urgent request of Dr. Seabury that the legis- 
lature of the State of Connecticut be asked to give its consent to the 
residence of a bishop within the State, the clergy of Connecticut 
assembled in convention at Wallingford on January 13, 1784. The 
Seabury letters were read, and the following day it was “voted that 
Mr. Leaming, Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Jarvis be a committee to collect 
the opinions of the leading members of the Assembly concerning an 
application by the clergy of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut 
for the legal protection of a bishop for said Church, when they shall 
be able to procure one agreeable to the common rights of Christians, 
as those rights are now claimed and understood by all denominations 
of Christians in the State.” (Beardsley. Life and Correspondence 
of Samuel Seabury, p. 112.) 

This committee found that, in the opinion of those whom they 
consulted, not only was special permission unnecessary, but any 
application for it undesirable as tending to stir up opposition. The 
State had already passed a general act protecting the rights of all 
religious bodies. This sentiment was conveyed to Dr. Seabury in 
the following letter :— 


LETTER FROM THE CLERGY OF CONNECT TO DR. SEABURY 


Middletown, Feb. 5, 1784. 
R & Dear Sir, 


Since the receipt of your letters, addressed to the clergy 
in connecticut, we have by your letters to the Rev’ Mr. 
Leaming a more explicit information of the difficulties sug- 
gested by the Bishops in England, & which appear to operate 
upon their minds, against complying with our petition, & to 
their giving you episcopal consecration. 

The clergy were immediately made acquainted with 
what you had written, & shortly after met at Wallingford. 
In convention it was voted,—that the leading members of 
*Rev. Dr. Thomas Bradbury Chandler. 
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both houses of Assembly, which was then sitting at New 
Haven, should be conferred with, so far as the proposed 
difficulties had reference to the civil government. We the 
subscribers were appointed a committee of convention for 
the above purpose, and, as a conventional answer to your 
letters, communicate to you the result of that conference, 
together with our opinion, & what we could do, to obviate 
the objections made by the Bishops. Mr. Leaming and 
Mr. Hubbard conversed freely & fully with a number of 
principal Members of both houses of Assembly, & collected 
their Sentiments on the subject. They met with a degree of 
attention and candour beyond our expectations, & in re- 
spect of the need, the propriety, or the prudence of our 
application to government for the admission of a Bishop into 
the State, their opinions appeared fully to coincide with our 
own. Your right, they said is unquestionable. You have 
therefore our full concurrence for your enjoyment of what 
you judge essential to your Church. Was an act of assembly 
expedient to your complete enjoyment of your own ec- 
clesiastical constitution, we would freely give our vote for 
such an act. We have passed a law which embraces your 
church, wherein are comprehended all the legal rights & 
powers, intended by our constitution to be given to any de- 
nomination of christians. In that act is included all you 
want. Let a Bishop come; by that act, he will stand upon 
the same ground that the rest of the clergy do, or the church 
at large. It was remarked, that there were some, who would 
oppose & would labor to excite opposition among the people, 
who if unalarmed by any Jealousies, will probably remain 
quiet. For which reason it would be impolicy both in us, & 
them, for the assembly to meddle at all with their Business. 
The introduction of a Bishop, on the present footing, with- 
out anything more, in their opinion would be the easiest & 
surest way in which it could be done, & we might be sure of 
his protection. This they thought must be enough to satisfy 
the Bishops, & all concerned in the affair in England. We 
are further authorized to say, that the legislature of the 
State would be so far from taking umbrage, that the more 
liberal part, will consider the Bishops in this transaction as 
maintaining entire consistency of principle & character, & 
by so doing merit their commendation. 

The act above alluded to, you will receive enclosed in a 
letter from Mr. Leaming, attested by the Clerk of the lower 
house of assembly. It is not yet published. The clerk was 
so obliging as to copy it from the Journals of the house. 
You were mentioned as the gentleman we had pitched upon; 
the Secretary of the State, from personal knowledge, & 
others said things honorable & benevolent towards you. 
Now, if the opinion of the Governor & other members of 
the council explicitly given, in agreement with the most re- 
spectable Members among the representatives, who must be 
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admited to be competent Judges of their own civil polity, is 
reasonably sufficient to remove all scruples about the con- 
currence of the legislature, we cannot imagine that objec- 
tion, will any longer have a place in the minds of the arch- 
bishops. We here understand, as we suppose, the part which 
the government established among us, means to take in re- 
spect of religion in general, & the protection it will afford to 
the different denominations of christians under which the 
subjects of it are classed; and the lowest construction, which 
is all we expect, must amount to a permission that the epis- 
copal church enjoy all the requisites of her polity, and have a 
Bishop to reside among them. We feel ourselves at some 
loss for a reply to the objection which relates to the limits & 
establishment of a diocese, because the government here is 
not episcopal, and because we do not conceive a civil or legal 
limitation & establishment of a diocese, essentially attached 
to the doctrine of episcopacy, or the existence of a Bishop in 
the church. The Presbyters who elect the Bishop, & the 
congregations to which they minister, may naturally direct 
his active superintendence, and prescribe the acknowledged 
boundaries of his diocese. Under existing circumstances, 
and it is utterly impossible to judge, with any certainty what 
in the course of divine providence may be the future condi- 
tion of the church in this country, we can contemplate no 
other support for a Bishop than what is to be deprived from 
voluntary contracts & subscriptions & contributions directed 
by the good will & Zeal of the members of a Church who are 
taught, & do believe that a Bishop is the chief Minister in 
the kingdom of Christ on earth. Other engagements it is not 
in our power to enter into, than our best endeavors to obtain 
what our people can do, and we trust will continue to do, in 
proportion to the increase of their Ability, of which we 
flatter ourselves with some favorable prospect. 

A Bishop in connecticut must in some degree, be of the 
primitive style. With patience & a share of primitive zeal, 
he must rest for support on the church which he serves, as 
head in her ministrations unornamented with the temporal 
Dignity, & without props of secular power. An episcopate 
of this plain and simple character, amids the doubts & uncer- 
tainty which at present in a measure pervade everything, we 
hope may pass unenvied & its sacred functions be performed 
unobstructed. Should what we have now written be thought 
sufficient to do away the objections which have been ad- 
vanced as a bar to your consecration: yet if you cannot find 
yourself disposed to come to us under these circumstances, 
painful necessity must compel us to wait patiently until 
divine providence shall open a door propitious to our wants. 
But, in the mean time, with the help of God, we will not 
remit in our endeavors to preserve, & as far as in us lies, 
cherish this remnant of the church. 

We herewith transmit to you, two copies of our Letter. 
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& two of the general Testimonial Misled (attested) by the 
Secretary. Continuing fervently desirious of your success; 
& with our best wishes for your personal health & pros- 
perity; we are in behalf of Convention, 
JEREMIAH LEAMING, 
ABRAHAM JARVIS, 
BELA HUBBARD. 


LETTER TO REV. JEREMIAH LEAMING OR REV. Mr. HuBBARD 


Oxford Street London No. 393 
April 30/84 
Gentlemen, 

Your letter dated at Middletown Feb. 5 with the papers 
that accompanied it came duly to me by the Packet. I also 
received a Letter from Mr. Leaming, but no copy of the act of 
the Legislature to which in your letter you refer. I hope it 
is on the way. 

I have communicated your Letter to the Abp. of York, 
& the Bp* of London & Oxford. The last did not seem to 
think it quite satisfactory, but said the letter was a good 
one & gave him an advantageous opinion of the Gentlemen 
who wrote it, & of the Clergy of Connecticut in general—& 
that it was worthy of serious consideration. The Bp. of 
London thought it removed all the difficulties on your side 
of the Water, & that nothing was now wanting but an act 
of Parliament to dispence with the State Oaths, & he imagined 
that would be easily obtained. The Abp. of York gave no 
opinion but wished that I would loose no time in showing 
it to the Abp. of Cant. This happened yesterday. This 
morning I went to Lambeth, but his Grace was gone out 10 
minutes before I got there. I shall go again tomorrow; 
but if I stay till I hear from him I shall loose this oppor- 
tunity of writing, which I am not willing to do. 

Upon the whole, your letter will do good. It attacks the 
objections in the right place, & answers them fairly; & will 
enable me to take the business upon firmer ground. 
I have determined with myself, that if the Bps. hang back, 
to bring the matter before Parliament by petition & if that 
should fail, the scheme will be at an end here, I fear forever. 
Capt. Cougar will sail from hence in three weeks, & by him I 
hope to be able to give you some satisfactory accounts of 
my procedure. 

You will, Gentlemen, inform my friends at New Lon- 
don how matters are situated. I hope to be with them in 
the course of this Summer, & shall not hesitate to trust my 
future prospects to God’s Good Providence, & the kind en- 
deavors of my Brethren to render my life comfortable, nay 


happy. 
(I have desired my daughter Maria at New York, to re- 
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move to New London, if you & my friends at New London 
think well of it. How my children may fare I know not, 
but hope they will not suffer. Any attention that can be 
paid them will be gratefully acknowledged by me.) 

This is a very hasty letter. I have had only 20 minutes 
to write it. My best wishes attend the Clergy of Con- 
necticut. Nova Scotia affairs, civil & ecclesiastical, go on 
heavily. The Parliament is to meet May 18th. Mr. 
Leaming will forgive my not answering his letter now, be- 
cause it is impossible. All the Clergy here are well. 

Accept, my good, my dear friend, the most affectionate 
regards of your most obliged Hum! Serv 

S. SEABURY. 
Rev? Mest Leaming, Hubbard & Jarvis, Connecticut. 


LETTER TO REVEREND ABRAHAM JARVIS 


No. 393 Oxford Street London 
May 3rd, 1784. 
My dear Sir, 

I embrace an opportunity by the way of Rhode Island 
to address you as Secretary of the Convention, & to inform 
you that I have received a letter of the 5th of Feby signed 
by yourself & my very good Brethren Leaming & Hubbard, 
for which you all have my most hearty thanks. I am also to 
inform you that I wrote to you & them as a committee on 
the 30th of April, under cover to Mr. Ellison, by a vessel 
bound to New York (The Ship Buccleugh) acknowledging 
the receipt of the Letter above mentioned. Mine was a 
very hasty letter, but in it I acquainted you that I had 
shewn your letter to the Apb. of York. We were broken in 
upon by company, & he gave me no opinion on the letter; 
but desired that I would communicate it to the Apb. of 
Cant. & to the Bp. of London as soon as I conveniently 
could. I called in my way on the Bp. of Oxford, who has 
been very attentive to me, speaks his mind without re- 
serve & is communicative, & hears me with patience & 
with candor, is much of a Gentleman, & a man of learning 
& business. He read the letter with attention—said he 
hardly thought it sufficient ground to proceed upon. I en- 
deavored to explain the arguments you had used & to confirm 
them from the particular circumstances of the Church in 
Connecticut. He read the letter again, commended it, 
spoke handsomely of the gentlemen who wrote it, & of the 
Clergy of Connecticut who so anxiously strove to per- 
petuate the Episcopal Church—said it would be a great pity 
that so much piety and zeal in so good a cause should not 
obtajn the wished-for object—that the letter certainly gave 
an opportunity for reconsidering the matter, & merited 
attentive deliberation, & that possibly he should yet come 
into the opinion of its writers—I am sorry that he leaves 
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town next week, as I shall thereby loose the benefit of his 
advice & assistance. 

From him I went to the Bp. of London, who is an amiable 
man but very infirm & I think his memory & other faculties 
are declining; he avoids business as much as possible. Hav- 
ing read the Letter he asked many questions, & when he had 
fully apprehended the matter, he said he thought that 
every objection was removed on the part of the Connecticut 
Clergy, & that an act of Parliament, which he thought 
might be easily obtained, would remove the impediment of 
the State oaths, and he hoped that the Abp. of Cant. would 
see the matter in the same light as he did. 

This morning I went to Lambeth but missed of seeing 
his Grace. On the first of May I went again. His Graces 
behaviour though polite, I thought, was cool & restrained. 
When he had read the letter he observed that it was still the 
application only of the Clergy, & that the permission was 
only the permission of individuals & not of the Legislature. 
I observed that the reason why the Legislature had not 
been applied to were specified in the letter, & that they ap- 
peared to me to be founded in reason & good sense. That 
had his Grace demanded the concurrence of the laity of the 
Church last autumn it might easily have been procured— 
That it was the first wish both of the Episcopal Clergy & 
Laity of Connecticut to have an Episcopate through the clear 
& uninterrupted channel of the Church of England, & my 
first wish that his grace and the Abp. of York & the Bp. of 
London might be the instruments of its conveyance, but 
that if such difficulties & objections lay in the way as it was 
impossible to remove, it was but lost time for me to pursue 
it further, but I hoped that his Grace would converse with 
the Abp. of York & the Bp. of London on the Subject. He 
said he certainly would as soon as he was able, but that he was 
then very unwell. I thought it was no good time to press 
the matter while the body & mind were not in perfect unison 
& rose to withdraw, offering to leave the letter, as it might 
be wanted. I will not, said he, take the original from you, 
lest it fare as the letter you brought from the Clergy of Con- 
necticut has fared; I left it with Ld. North when he was in 
office & have never been able to recover it; but if you will 
favor me with copies of both letters, I shall be obliged to 
you. I promised compliance & took my leave. 

Dr. Chandler has been with him today on the subject 
of the N. Scotia Episcopacy which I believe will be effected. 
His Grace introduced the subject of Connecticut; declared 
his readiness to do everything in his power, complimented 
the Clergy of Connecticut & your hum! Servt, talked of an 
act of Parliament & mentioned that some young Gentlemen 
from the southern States, who were here soliciting orders, 
had applied to the danish Bps. through the medium of the 
danish Ambassador at the Hague, upon a supposition that 
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he was adverse to conferring orders upon them; but that the 
supposition was groundless, he being willing & ready to do 
it when it could be consistently done. The young gentle- 
men had met with every encouragement to, tempt them to 
a voyage to Denmark. 

Upon the whole, you will perceive that your letter has 
done great service of itself; & it has enabled me to open a 
new battery, which I will mount with the heaviest cannon 
& mortars I can muster, & wi!l play them as vigorously as 
possible. 

I anxiously expect the next arrival from New York, in 
hopes I shall receive the Act you refer to respecting the 
Church in Connecticut, & which His Grace thinks will be 
necessary to enable him to proceed. 

I hope, my dear friends, that I shall be with you in the 
course of this Summer, & be happy with you in the full en- 
joyment of our holy religion. Make my most affectionate 
regards to the Clergy as you have opportunity. No one 
esteems them more, or loves them more than I do—They are 
the Salt which must now preserve our Church from all decay 
& in perfect health & soundness. 

I shall wait on his Grace on wednesday—this is Monday 
—& if I am fortunate enough to see him, shall put a note for 
you into the mail which will close on Wednesday night for 
New York. 

Believe me to be your ever affectionate friend & very 
hum! Servant, 


S. SEABURY. 
Rev. Abraham Jarvis. 


LETTER TO REv. ABRAHAM JARVIS_ 


No. 393 Oxford Street, London. 
May 24, 1784. 
My dear Sir, 

By the last Packet I wrote to you as Secretary of the 
Episcopal Convention, under cover to Mr. Ellison at New 
York, & a day or two after by a Vessel to Rhode Island 
under cover to Mr. Jon® Shaw of New London. Both which 
letters, I flatter myself, will get safe to you. Since those 
letters I have had two interviews with his Grace of Canter- 
bury; the last this morning. He declares himself ready to do 
everything in his power to promote the business I am en- 
gaged in; but still thinks that an Act of Parliament will be 
necessary to enable him to proceed; & also that the Act of the 
Legislature of your State, which you mentioned would be 
sent to me by Mr. Leaming, is absolutely necessary on which 
to found an application to Parliament. I pleased myself 
with the prospect of receiving the copy of that act by the 
last packet, the Letters of which arrived here the 15th in- 
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stant; but great was my mortification that no letters came 
to me from my good & ever dear friends. What I shall do I 
know not, as the business is at a dead stand without it; & the 
Parliament is now sitting. If the next arrival does not 
bring it, I shall be at my wits end. Send it therefore, by all 
means even after the Receipt of this Letter; or if you have 
sent it, send a duplicate. 

His Grace says he sees no reason to despair; but yet that 

matters are in such a state of uncertainty that he knows 
not how to promise anything. He complains of the people 
in power—that there is no getting them to attend to any- 
thing in which their own party is not concerned. This is 
certainly the worst country in the world to do business in. 
I wonder how they get along at any rate. But if I had the 
Act of your State which you refer to in your letter, I should 
be able to bring the matter to a crisis, & it would be de- 
termined one way or the other. And as it is attended with 
uncertainty whether I shall succeed here, I have in two or 
three letters to Mr. Leaming, requested to know, whether 
in case of failure here, it would be agreeable to the Clergy 
in Connecticut that I should apply to the Nonjuring Bps. in 
Scotland, who have been sounded & declare their readiness 
to carry the business into Execution. I hope to receive 
Instructions on this head by the next arrival, & in the mean 
time must watch actions as they rise. 

Believe me, there is nothing that is not base that I 
would not do, nor any risk that I would not run, nor any 
inconvenience to myself, that I would not encounter, to carry 
this business into effect. And I assure you, if I do not 
succeed, it shall not be my Fault. 

There is one piece of intelligence we have heard from 
Nova Scotia that gives me some uneasiness, vis: that Mes™ 
Andrews,* Hubbardt and Scovilf are expected in N. Scotia 
this Summer, with a large proportion of their Congregations. 
This intelligence operates against us. For if these Gentle- 
men cannot, or if they & their Congregations do not choose 
to stay in Connecticut, why should a Bishop go there? I 
answer one reason of their going is the hopes of enjoying their 
*Rev. Samuel Yo (Yale), born at Meriden, Ct., was ordained in ~~ 

and appointed S. P. G. missionary at ee, with Cheshire and North 
In 1767 BT he made a missionary jou to “different towns and governments to the north- 
ward,” ep as far as Allington, New Hampshire. During the War of the Revolu- 
tion he was placed under heavy bonds and not allowed to visit a parishioner without the 
special im a the Selectmen of the town. (Beardsley, Hiy. of the Church in Con- 
necticut, Vol. I., p. 317.) About 1786 he removed to New Brunswick and was mis- 
stonary of St. Andrews, Charlotte Co. He died September 26, 1818. (Two Hundred 
— the 8S. P. G., Vol. II., pp. 852, 865.) 

hen Bela Hubbard. 

ev. James Scovill, born at Waterbury, Ct.; graduated from Yale 1757 and took 
his M. A. degree at King’s College, New York, in 1761. Ordained in England, he was 
appointed S. P. G. missionary at Waterbury, his native town. of his grant 
from the S. P. G., he reluctantly accepted the offer of the Society to move to New Bruns- 


wick, and had charge of South Kingston ow 1786 to 1808. He died December 19, 
1808. (Cf. Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., Vol. II., p. 867.) 
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religion fully which they cannot do in Connecticut without 
a Bishop. 

I beg my most respectful regards may be made to the 
Clergy of Connecticut, & that they will believe me to be 
anxiously engaged in the fulfilment of their wishes in the 
business of the Episcopate proposed. 

Believe me to be, dear Sir, your hearty well wisher & 
very hum! Serv‘, 

S. SEABURY. 


LETTER TO REV. ABRAHAM JARVIS 


London, June 26, 1784. 

My dear Sir, 

I have now to inform you that I received on the 17th 
inst. Mr. Leaming’s letter, inclosing the act of the legis- 
lature of Connecticut, respecting liberty of conscience in 
that State. Upon the whole, I think it a liberal one; and, 
if it be fairly interpreted and abided by, fully adequate to 
all good purposes. I have had a long conversation with the 
Abp. of Canterbury, and another with the Abp. of York, on 
the act. They seem to think the principal objections are 
removed as far as you or I are concerned. They spoke 
handsomely of the Clergy of Connecticut, and declared 
themselves satisfied with your humble servant, whom the 
clergy were pleased to recommend te them. But I apprehend 
there are some difficulties here that may not easily be got 
over. These arise from the restrictions the Bishops are 
under about consecrating without the King’s leave, and 
the doubt seems to be about the King’s leave to consecrate 
a Bishop who is not to reside in his dominions; and about the 
validity of his dispensing with the oath, in case he has power 
to grant leave of consecration. I have declared my opinion, 
which is, that as there is no law relative to a Bishop who is 
to reside in a foreign state, the Archbishops are left to the 
general laws of the Christian Church, and have no need either 
of the King’s leave or dispensation. But the opinion of so 
little a man cannot have much weight. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury supposes that an act of Parliament will be 
necessary; yet he wishes to get through the business, if 
possible, without it, and acknowledged that the opinion of 
the majority of the Bishops differed from his. The ques- 
tions are referred to the attorney and solicitor-general, and 
their opinion, should they agree, will, I presume, determine 
the point. This opinion, I hope, will be obtained in a short 
time, as the Archbishop of Canterbury has promised to 
consult them. Should I know the result time enough, I will 
_ it to you by the next Packet, which will sail in a fort- 
night. 

I have had opportunities of consulting some very re- 
spectable clergymen in this matter, and their invariable 
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opinion is, that should I be disappointed here, where the 
business had been so fairly, candidly, and honorably pur- 
sued, it would become my duty to obtain Episcopal conse- 
cration wherever it can be had, and that no exception could 
be taken here at my doing so. The Scotch succession was 
named. It was said to be equal to any succession in the 
world, &c. There I know consecration may be had. But 
with regard to this matter, I hope to hear from you in an- 
swer to a letter I wrote to Mr. Leaming, I think in April. 
Should I receive any instructions from the clergy of Con- 
necticut, I shall attend to them; if not, I shall act according 
to the best advice I can get, and my own judgment. 

Believe me, there is nothing I have so much at heart 
as the accomplishment of the business you have intrusted 
to my management; and I am ready to make every sacrifice 
of worldly consideration that may stand in the way of its 
completion. I am, reverend Sir, with the greatest esteem, 
your and the Clergy’s most obedient servant, 


SAMUEL SEABURY. 


LETTER TO CLERGY OF COMMITTEE 


London, July 26, 1784. 
Gentlemen, 

I take the opportunity by Mr. Townsend to write to 
you, although I have little more to say than I have already 
said in my late letters. 

On the 2ist Inst. I had an interview with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. I was with him an hour. He en- 
tered fully & warmly into my business; declared himself 
fully sensible of the expediency, justice, and necessity of 
the measure; and also of the necessity of its being carried 
immediately into execution. An act of Parliament, however, 
will be requisite to enable the Bishops to proceed without 
incurring a Praemunire. A bill for this purpose I am en- 
couraged to expect will be brought in as soon as the proper 
steps are taken to insure it an easy passage through the two 
Houses. The previous measures are now concerting, and 
I am flattered with every prospect of success. But every- 
thing here is attended with uncertainty till it is actually 
done. Men or measures, or both, may be changed to- 
morrow, and then all will be to go through again. How- 
ever, I shall patiently wait the issue of the present session of 
Parliament, which, it is the common opinion, will continue 
a month longer. If nothing be done, I shall give up the 
matter here as unattainable, and apply to the North, unless 
I should receive contrary directions from the Clergy of 
Connecticut. 

The various difficulties I have had to struggle with, 
and the various steps I have taken to get through them, are 
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too long to communicate by letter; but I hope to spend the 
next winter in Connecticut, and then you shall know all, at 
least all that I shall remember. 

My best regards attend the Clergy and all my friends 
and the friends of the Church. I hope yet to spend some 
happy years with them. Accept, my good brethren, the best 
wishes of your affectionate humble servant, 


SAMUEL SEABURY. 


LETTER TO REV. ABRAHAM JARVIS* 


London Sep? 7th, 1784. 
My dear Sir, 


My latter letters to you, and to my other friends in 
America, have been rather of the sanguine complexion, and 
have represented my affair here as being in a way that 
promised success. The representation was a true & just one, 
and all our friends here supposed the matter would, in this 
time, have been completed. I am now, however, to in- 
form you that it has absolutely & intirely failed, & I be- 
lieve forever—certainly it will not take place under the 
present administration, & whether future administrations 
may be more favorable is very uncertain. The present 
premier is so intirely under the influence, or in the interest, 
of the presbyterian party, that I am confident Dr. Price has 
more weight with him, than the whole bench of Bishops. 
Had Ld. North & Wm. Fox continued in power matters 
would, I believe, have succeeded. They considered the 
abp. as an honest & sensible man; fully capable of manag- 
ing all ecclesiastical affairs, & worthy of being absolutely 
confided in. They therefore immediately consented to 
the establishment of a Bishop in Nova Scotia, & I have 
every reason to believe would have readily consented to 
my Consecration had it come before them. But now the 
Nova Scotia business is dormant, & I suspect will not be 
resumed by the present ministry & to my consecration they 
have positively refused to consent. 

After I received the copy of the Act of the Legislature 
of Connecticut, the abp. declared himself fully satisfied, & 
that the Connecticut Episcopate should have his fullest 
support. In some subsequent conversations, he said he 
should have some difficulty with some of the Members of 
the House of Commons, but believed he should obviate all 
objections by the manner & wording of the Bill, or sur- 
*The Churchman’s Magazine, Vol. III., 1806, p. 276, which had previously published 

some of the Seabury letters, states that there was a letter from the clergy of Connecticut 
instructing Seabury to proceed to Scotland for consecration, and also one from Seabury 
to the clergy reporting the failure of his efforts in England, and adds, “all attempts to 
recover from them have been unsuccessful.” The letier from Connecticut has not yet 

na: but this letter from Seabury reporting his failure is clearly the one re- 
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mount them in the conduct of it. That he believed he had 
convinced the Ld. Chancellor (Thurlow) of the Justice, 
Humanity & propriety of the measure, & of the necessity of 
carrying it into immediate execution. That he should in a 
few days, have an interview with Mr. Pitt on the subject, & 
would take opportunity to converse with those persons from 
whom he expected an opposition, & would explain the busi- 
ness to them; & that he persuaded himself, nay, confidently 
hoped that it would end to my entire satisfaction, & that 
when he was prepared for another conversation with me he 
would inform me by note. About fourteen days after I re- 
ceived a note from his Grace desiring my attendance at Lam- 
beth the next morning. The coolness & shortness of the note 
made me suspect that the matter had ended unfavorably; 
nor was I disappointed. His Grace began with expressing 
his sorrow at the ill success of his endeavors,—assured me 
that he had done everything that he could do—That he had 
made use of weapons & arguments which he thought were 
good ones, & ought to have carried conviction with them. 
The ministry had however refused to comply, & had de- 
clared peremptorily that they would not suffer a Bill au- 
thorizing the consecration of a Bishop for any of the States 
of America to pass the House of Commons. I asked what 
the reasons were on which the refusal was founded, and they 
were, as nearly as I could recollect them when I got home, 
as follows, viz: 


1. That they could not consent to such a measure on 
~ terms till the Nova Scotia Episcopacy was set- 
tied. 

2. That they could not consent unless the Congress re- 
quested, or at least formally acquiesced in such a 
measure. 

3. That Connecticut was only one State, & even their 
consent not Explicitly declared. 

4. That the application was only from the Clergy, & 
not from the Laity of Connecticut. 

5. That the Laity of the Episcopal communion in 
America were adverse to the having of Bps. resident 
among them. 

6. That the Country was not divided into Dioceses, nor 
any provision made for Bishops. 

7. That having never sent a Bishop into America while 
the 13 States were subject to G. Britain, it would 
have a very suspicious appearance to do it now, & 
would probably create or augment ill will in that 
country against this. 


I was asked whether I thought I could get over these 
objections? I answered, that the objections shewed such a 
total ignorance of the State & temper of the American in 
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general, & of the Episcopalians in particular, & of the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation of the 13 States; & manifested such 
an inattention to the interest, harmony & mutual inter- 
course & political connection of the two countries; that I 
must think they were intended to perplex, & confound & 
finally to defeat the measure entirely—that I thought it 
would be lost labor, & lost time to attempt it. That the dye 
was cast, & the ministry had refused to meet the Americans 
even on the friendly ground of a religious connection. That 
the Am® Episcopalians must now look to some other coun- 
try for a valid & clear Episcopate, & I hoped they would 
find, in some corner of the world, that attention to the com- 
mon interests of Christianity which they had here sought 
in vain. 

1. With regard to N. Scotia, they had it in their power 
to complete that business whenever they pleased, this week as 
well as_ ext year. 

2. That the Congress, by the Articles of Confederation, 
were incompetent to the business; & that no application 
could be made to them without infringing the Sovereignty 
of the State of Connecticut. 

3. That the State of Connecticut had, by the Act, given 
to his Grace, implied an acquiesance equal to the most ex- 
plicit declaration. 

4. That the Clergy of Connecticut were the proper per- 
sons to make the application, as they & not the Laity were 
to be under the control of the Bishop. 

5. That as far as Connecticut was concerned the Laity 
were not averse to having Bishops resident among them— 
that how it was with the Laity to the Southward I knew not, 
nor was concerned to know. 

6. That the Episcopal Congregations in Connecticut 
would naturally be the Bps. diocese—that their number 
intitled them to consideration, & that in the knowledge of 
their religion & in attatchment to it they were not exceeded 
by the people in any part of England, not even excepting the 
diocese of Canterbury. That if we waited till the Country 
should be divided into regular dioceses, we might wait on, 
for that was not likely to happen—That with regard to 
maintenance, the consideration might indeed affect me, but 
it could affect nobody besides—That his Grace had the 
remedy in his own hands, in a great measure, as President of 
the Society,* & might appropriate a reasonable part of the 
annual income of the Legacies left to an Am® Episcopate, 
to the State of Connecticut. 

7. That having neglected a necessary duty for almost a 
Century was a very bad reason for continuing the neglect— 
That as the Bishop would have none but purely ecclesiastical 
powers, the State of Connecticut were too liberal in their 
sentiments to give any opposition. 


*Society for the Propagation of the Gospel tn Foreign Parts. 
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This is the sum of my answers—I was an hour & a half 
with his Grace, & I fear some times in danger of loosing my 
temper, as he thrice called on me to explain some hard ex- 
pressions that fell from me. At parting he requested that I 
would use my influence to prevent the Cont Clergy from ap- 
plying elsewhere; but this I could not do unless on an abso- 
lute promise of succeeding here. He then desired I would 
call on him again, especially if I got any new intelligence— 
this I promised, but have not yet been with him. Nor 
indeed do I now want to see him, lest he should draw from 
me explanations which I do not choose to make, at least to 
him. It is needless for me to make any reflections on the 
above mentioned. But my duty requires that I should in- 
form you of what I have since done. 

After my ideas had got again into regular train, I could 
not help suspecting that presbyterian influence had prevailed 
on Mr Pitt to act so directly contrary to the views of the abp. 
And I was apprehensive that this influence might be ex- 
erted in Connecticut, to stir up opposition there. And as all 
chance of succeeding here was at an end, I thought myself 
justifiable in endeavoring to introduce into Connecticut, a 
valid & clear Episcopacy from another quarter. I there- 
fore wrote to Scotlanu, to try to renew a treaty which had 
proceeded pretty far when I received the Act you sent me. 
But as this Act made so great an impression on the Abp. & 
he appeared so confident of carrying the point, I thought it 
my duty to abide the issue, & so the Scotch treaty was 
suspended. This I find has given some umbrage there, 
but I hope to get over it, & expect to hear from them in a 
short time. On this subject I wrote several times, last 
winter & spring, to you & M* Leaming, & hoped to have re- 
ceived some directions before this time, but have been dis- 
appointed. I have therefore acted on my own judgement, 
& on such advice as I could get here. I have consulted 
several American & English clergymen, & two lay members 
of the Society. They all without an exception concurred 
in my sentiments, & urged me to pursue the scheme. The 
event will depend on my next letters from Edinburgh. One 
embarrassment, even should they consent to renew the 
treaty, I fear. I have no approbation of such a step from 
the Cont Clergy, nor any assurance that they will receive 
such a Bp. But this I must try to get over should it be 
made an objection. 

I have had here, my dear Sir, a very difficult and dis- 
agreeable part to act. I can give you no good account of 
it by letter. Unconnected, unsupported, unbefriended— 
nothing to rely on but the goodness of my cause & my own 
resolution, I have failed; but I have no reason to blame my- 
self. The change in the ministry has been, to my views, 
unfortunate; But I cannot help it, & repining is useless— 
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God I hope will open a door of relief to the spiritual wants 
of the suffering, neglected & deprived Am® Church. 

This letter is intended for Mr. Leaming & Mr. Hubbard 
as well as yourself; & through their and your means, as a 
Committee, for the whole Cont Clergy, & Laity too, if you 
think it proper; though for my own part, I should suppose 
that it would be best not to make any disappointment here, 
& the subsequent steps I have taken, made more public 
than necessary, lest opposition should be the consequence. 
But of this you will be able better to judge that I can. 

You will also please to give such information to the 
Church at New London as your State think best. My best 
regards attend the Clergy & all friends. I am, dear Sir, 
with the greatest esteem, your very affectionate 

hum! Servt 
S. SEABURY. 


By this time Dr. Seabury had abandoned all hope of securing 
consecration at the hands of the English Bishops, and, as the follow- 
ing letters show, he definitely turned his face towards Scotland. 


LETTER TO THE REVEREND Doctor MyLes COoPER* 


London, August 31st, 1784. 
My dear Sir, 

I hope this letter will find you safe at Edinboro’ in good 
health and spirits. Here everything, in which I have any 
concern, continues in the same state as when I saw you at 
your castle. I have been for some time past, and yet am, in 
daily expectation of hearing from Connecticut, but (there) 
have been no late arrivals, nor shall I wait for any provided 
I hear any favorable account from you, but shall hold myself 
in readiness to set off for the North at twenty-four hours’ 
notice. With regard to myself, it is not my fault that I 
have not done it before, but I thought it my duty to pursue 
the plan marked out for me by the clergy of Connecticut, as 
long as there was any probable chance of succeeding. That 
probably is now at an end, and I think myself at liberty to 
pursue such other scheme as shall insure to them a valid 
Episcopacy, and such I take the Scotch Episcopacy to be in 
every sense of the word; and such I know the clergy of Con- 
necticut consider it, and have always done so; but the con- 
*Myles Cooper was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, taking the degree of Master 

of Arts in 1760. Two years later he was recom y the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as well qualified to assist in the management of King’s College, New York, of which Dr. 
Johnson was then President. He arrived in the autumn of 1762 and was appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. Dr. Johnson resigned in 1763 and Myles Cooper 
succeeded him as President of the College. When the War of the Revolution broke out 
Dr. Cooper sympathized with Great Britain and resigned the presidency of the College 
and returned to England. On his death in 1785 he was the senior minister of the Episco- 
= Chapel in Cowgate, in the city of Edinburgh. (Lawson. History of the Scottish 
piscopal Church, p. 315.) 
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nection that has always subsisted between them and the 
Church of England, and the generous support they have 
hitherto received from that Church, naturally led them, 
though no longer a part of the British dominions, to apply 
to that Church in the first instance for relief in their spiritual 
necessity. Unhappily the connection of this Church with the 
State is so intimate that the Bishops can do little without 
the consent of the Ministry, and the Ministry have refused 
to permit a Bishop to be consecrated for Connecticut, or for 
any other of the thirteen States, without the formal request, 
or at least consent, of Congress, which there is no chance of 
obtaining, and which the clergy would not apply for were 
the chance ever so good. They are content with having the 
Episcopal Church in Connecticut put upon the same footing 
with any other religious denomination. A copy of the law 
of the State of Connecticut, which enables the Episcopal 
congregations to transact their ecclesiastical affairs on their 
own principles, to tax their members for the maintenance 
of their clergy; for the support of their worship; for the 
building and repairing of churches, and which exempts them 
from all penalties, and from all other taxes on a religious 
account, I have in my possession. The Legislature of 
Connecticut know that a Bishop is applied for; they know 
the person in whose favor the application is made, and they 
give no opposition to either. Indeed, were they disposed 
to object, they have more prudence that to attempt to object 
to it. They know that there are in that State more than 
forty Episcopal congregations, many of them large, some of 
them making the majority of the inhabitants of large towns, 
and, with those that are scattered through the State, com- 
posing a body of near, or quite, forty thousand; a body too 
large to be needlessly affronted in an elective government. 

On this ground it is that I apply to the good bishops in 
Scotland, and I hope I shall not apply in vain. If they 
consent to impart the Episcopal succession to the Church of 
Connecticut, they will, I think, do a good work, and the 
blessing of thousands will attend them. And perhaps for 
this cause, among others, God’s providence had supported 
them, and continued their succession under various and 
great difficulties; that a free, valid, and purely ecclesiastical 
Episcopate may pass from them into the Western world. 

As to anything I receive here, it has no influence on me 
and never has had any. I indeed think it my duty to con- 
duct the matter in such a manner as shall risk the salaries 
which the missionaries in Connecticut receive from the So- 
ciety* here as little as possible, and I persuade myself it may 
be done so as to make that risk next to nothing. With re- 


*The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts had qponees the 
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spect to my own salary, if the Society choose to withdraw it, 
I am ready to part with it. 

It is a matter of some consequence to me that this affair 
be determined as soon as possible. I am anxious to return 
to America this autumn, and the winter is fast approach- 
ing, when the voyage will be attended with double incon- 
venience and danger, and the expense of continuing here 
another winter is greater than will suit my purse. I know 
you will give me the earliest intelligence in your power, and 
I shall wait patiently till I hear from you. My most respect- 
ful regards attend the Right Reverend Gentlemen under 
whose consideration this business will come, and as there 
are none but the most open and candid intentions on my part, 
so I doubt not of the most candid and free construction of 
my conduct on their part. Accept, my dear sir, of the 
best wishes of your ever affectionate, &c, 


Ss. S. 


The foregoing letter sent by Dr. Seabury to Dr. Myles Cooper 
was sent forward to Bishop Kilgour, Primus of the Church of Scot- 
land, through the medium of the Reverend John Allan, one of two 
brothers in the ministry of the Scottish Church and who resided 
at Edinburgh. The letter was forwarded on September 14th. 
Under date of October 2nd, 1784, Bishop Kilgour addressed the 
Rev. John Allan as follows: 


Rev. and Dear Sir, 


I acknowledge by the first opportunity the receipt of 
yours of the 14th ult., inclosing Dr. Seabury’s letter to 
Dr. Cooper, which I doubt not you have received in course. 

Dr. Seabury’s long silence, after it had been signified to 
him that the Bishops of this Church would comply with his 
proposals, made them all think that the affair was dropped, 
and that he did not choose to be connected with them; but his 
letter, and the manner in which he accounts for his conduct, 
give such satisfaction, that I have the pleasure to inform 
you that we are still willing to comply with his proposal; to 
clothe him with the Episcopal character, and thereby convey 
to the Western world the blessing of a free, valid, and purely 
eeclesiastical Episcopacy; not doubting that he will so 
agree with us in doctrine and discipline, as that he and the 
Church under his charge in Connecticut will hold com- 
munion with us and the Church here on catholic and pri- 
mitive principles; and so that the members of both may 
with freedom communicate together in all the offices of 
religion. 

We are concerned that he should have been so long 
in determining himself to make this application, and wish 
that in an affair of so much importance he had corresponded 
with one of our number. However, as he appears open 
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and candid on his part, he may believe the bishops will be 
no less so on their part, and will be glad how soon he can set 
out for the North. 

As I cannot undertake a journey to Edinburgh, and it 
also would be too hard on Bishop Petrie in his very infirm 
state, the only proper place that remains for us to meet in 
is Aberdeen. 

How soon Dr. Seabury fixes on the time for his setting 
out, or at least how soon he comes into Scotland, I hope he 
will address me; as the Bishops will settle their time of meet- 
ing for his consecration as soon thereafter as their circum- 
stances and distance will permit. With a return of the 
Bishops’ most respectful regards to Dr. Seabury, please 
advise him of all this. May God grant us a happy meeting 
and direct all to the honor and glory of His name and to the 
good of the Church. To His benediction I ever heartily 
commend you, and am, Rev. and dear sir, your affectionate 
brother and humble servant, 


Peterhead, 2nd October, 1784. 


ROBERT KILGOUR. 


Twelve days later Seabury addressed the following reply to 
Bishop Kilgour: 


London, October 14th, 1784. 
Right Revd. Sir, 


Three days ago I was made happy by the receipt of a 
letter from my friend in Edinburgh, inclosing one from you 
to the Rev? Mr. John Allan, signifying the consent of the 
Bishops in Scotland to convey, through me, the blessing of a 
free, valid, and purely ecclesiastical Episcopacy to the 
Western world. My most hearty thanks are due to you, and 
to the other Bishops for the kind and Christian attention 
which they show to the suffering Church in North America 
in general, and that of Connecticut in particular, and for 
that ready and willing mind which they hive manifested in 
this important affair. May God accept and reward them 
freely; and grant that the whole business may terminate in 
the glory of His name and the prosperity of His church. 
As far as I am concerned, or my influence shall extend, 
nothing shall be omitted to establish the most liberal inter- 
course and union between the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
and in Connecticut, so that the members of both may freely 
communicate together in all the offices of religion, on catholic 
and primitive principles. 

Whatever appearances there may have been of in- 
attention on my part, they will, I trust, when I shall have 
the happiness of a personal conference, be fully, and to a 
mind so candid and liberal as yours, satisfactorily explained. 

I propose, through the favor of God’s good providence, 
to be at Aberdeen by the 10th of November, and shall there 


pointed by Sir Robert Eden, royal 
saying in his farewell sermon, “As long as I live, yes, whilst I 
with Zadok ihe Priest, wi the 
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wait the convening of the Bishops who have so humanely 
taken this matter under their management. My best and 
most respectful regards attend them. 
Commending myself to your prayers and good offices, 
I remain, Right Rev4 Sir, with the greatest respect and 
esteem, your most obedient and humble servant, 
SAMUEL SEABURY. 
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In the Jarvis Papers are the following Letters written by Bishop 


Seabury after the consecration: 


To the Rev? Mr. Samuel Peters, No. 1 Charlotte Street, 

Pimlico, Westminster. 

Dundee, (Scotland) 
Nov. 24, 1784. 
My dear Sir, 

I promised, when I took my leave of you, to write to 
you as soon as my business, at Aberdeen, was completed. 
And now it is more than a week since the event took place— 
viz Sunday Nov? 14—& this is the first letter I have written 
to you. Indeed I have scarce had an hour that I could 
command, & now write intirely in the helter skelter way, to 
convince you that I do not forget you, & to desire that, if an 
opportunity presents before I get to London, you would 
write to our friends in Connecticut, remember me to them, 
& inform them of the successful issue of my northern negotia- 
tion, & that the first good ship will carry me to America, 
where I hope to find them all well and happy. 

In the course of a fortnight I expect to be with you, in 
the mean time present my Compt to Miss Peters, Mm. 
Vardill (Nardill) & Mr. Elphinstone, and accept the best 
wishes of your very affectionate hum! Servt 

S. SEABURY. 

I hope you carefully Measure up all that is said or done, 
that I may (have) the pleasure of your narrative & ob- 
servations when I have the happiness of seeing you. 


LETTER TO THE REVEREND JONATHAN BOUCHER* 


Edinburgh, December 3, 1784. 
My very Dear Sir, 
I promised to write you as soon as a certain event took 
place, and I have not till now made good my promise. In 
truth, I have not had opportunity to collect my thoughts on 


*Jonathan Boucher was born in England, March 12, 1738, and came to the Ameri- 


can colonies at the age of sixteen. In 1761 he was nominated to the parish of Hanover, 


Virginia, and was ordained in London, March 26, 1762. tating in Hanover 


emoved to the parish of St. Mary’s, Caroline County, Va. In 1768 he was ap- 


nd, as rector of St. Anne’s, An- 
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the subject on which I wished to write you; and even now, I 
expect every minute to be called upon, and probably this 
letter will go unfinished to you. 

Dr. Chandler, I suppose, has informed you that my con- 

secration took place on the 14th of November at Aberdeen. 
I found great candor, piety, and good sense among the Scotch 
Bishops and also among the clergy with whom I have con- 
versed. The Bishops expect the clergy of Connecticut will 
form their own Liturgy and Offices; yet they hope the 
English Liturgy, which is the one they use, will be retained, 
except the Communion Office, and that they wish should 
give place to the one in Edward the Sixth’s Prayer Book. 
This matter I have engaged to lay before the clergy of Con- 
necticut, and they will be left to their own judgement which 
to prefer. Some of the congregations in Scotland use one 
and some the other Office; but they communicate with each 
other on every occasion that offers. On political subjects 
not a word was said. Indeed, their attachment to a par- 
ticular family is wearing off, and I am persuaded a little 
good policy in England would have great effect here. 

Upon the whole, I know nothing, and am conscious 
that I have done nothing that ought to interrupt my con- 
nection with the Church of England. The Church in Con- 
necticut has only done her duty in endeavoring to obtain 
an Episcopacy for herself, and I have only done my duty in 
carrying her endeavors into execution. Political reasons 
prevented her application from being complied with in 
England. It was natural in the next instance to apply to 
Scotland, whose Episcopacy, though now under a cloud, is the 
very same, in every ecclesiastical sense, with the English. 

His Grace of Canterbury apprehended that my obtaining 
consecration in Scotland would create jealousies and schisms 
in the Church, that the Moravian Bishops in America 
would be hereby induced to ordain clergymen, and that the 
Philadelphian clergy would be encouraged to carry into 
effect their plan of constituting a nominal Episcopacy by 
the joint suffrages of clergymen and laymen. 

But when it is considered that the Moravian Bishops 
cannot ordain clergymen of our Church, unless requested 
so to do, and that when there shall be a Bishop in America, 
there will be no ground on which to make such a request; 
and that the Philadelphian plan was only proposed on the 
supposition of real and absolute necessity; which necessity 
cannot exist when there is a Bishop resident in America, 

Returning to England he became vicar of Epsom, Surrey. In 1797 he ished “A 
View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution, in Thirteen Dis- 
courses Preached in North America, between the years 1763 and 1775.” This work 
he dedicated to General George Washington. The cor years of his life were devoted to 
the preparation of a supplement to Johnson’s Dictionary which he proposed to publish 
under the title: “Linguae Anglicanae Veteris Thesarus.” A small section was issued 
after his death. He died at Carlisle, England, on the 27th of ss 1804, in his sizxty- 
seventh year. (Cf. Sprague. Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. V., pp. 211-214.) 
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every apprehension of this kind must, I think, vanish and 
be no more. My own inclination is to cultivate as close a 
connection and union with the Church of England, as that 
Church and the political state of the two countries shall 
permit. I have grown up and lived hitherto under the in- 
fluence of the veneration for and attachment to the Church 
of England, and in the service of the Society, and my hope 
is to promote the interest of that Church with greater effect 
than ever, and to establish it in the full enjoyment of its 
whole government and discipline. 

And I think it highly probable that I may be of real 
service to this country, by promoting a connection with that 
country in religious matters without any breach of duty to 
the State in which I shall live. I cannot help considering it 
as an instance of bad policy, that my application for con- 
secration was rejected in England; and I intend no offense 
when I say, that I think the policy would be still worse 
should the Society on this occasion discharge me from their 
service, which his Grace of York, in my last interview with 
him, said would certainly be the case. That indeed would 
make a schism between the two Churches, and put it out of 
my power to preserve that friendly intercourse and com- 
munion which I earnestly wish. It might also bring on ex- 
planations which would be disagreeable to me, and, I imagine, 
to the Society also. However should the Society itself be 
obliged to take such a step, though I shall be sorry for it, and 
hurt by it, I shall not be dejected. If my father and my 
mother forsake me, if the Governors of the Church and the 
Society discard me, I shall still be that humble pensioner of 
Divine Providence which I have been through my whole life. 
God, I trust, will take me up, continue his goodness to me, 
and bless my endeavors to serve the cause of his infant 
Church in Connecticut. I trust, sir, that it is not the loss 
of £50 per annum that I dread,—though that is an object of 
some importance to a man who has nothing,—but the con- 


sequences that must ensue, the total alienation of regard and 
affection. 


You can make such use of this letter as you think 
proper. If I can command so much time, I will write to 
Dr. Morice* on the subject. If not, I will see him as soon as 
I return to London, which will be in ten days.f 

Please present my regards to Mr. Stevens and all friends, 
and believe me to be, with the greatest esteem, your affec- 
tionate, humble servant, 


S. S. 


Meries was the Searctary of Society for Ge Propagation of he tn 
Under date of April 25, 1785, the Society notified Bishop Seabury that he was no 
longer in its employ. 
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LETTER OF BisHoPp SEABURY TO BISHOP SKINNER 


No. 38 Norton Street London Dec. 27, 1784. 

Right Reverend & my very dear Sir 
Since my arrival in London I have been so taken up with 
matters of business which could not be delayed, and with the 
kind attentions of friends who ought not to be neglected, 
that though I have daily thought of you, & my obligations to 
write to you, yet till now I have not had it fairly in my 
power to do so. I was willing also to wait a little, and see 
whether any matter worth communicating to you might 
arise. But nothing of this kind has happened. The busi- 
ness of the Society’s Missionaries in Connecticut did not 
come on at their meeting the 17th as I expected and wished, 
& whether it will be brought forward at their next meeting 
which will be on the 3rd Friday in January, I can get at 
present no information. Some think it will not come at all 
as a good many of the Clergy, & some dignified ones, com- 
mend the step that has been taken, as a necessary and proper 
measure. A friend told me that in a conversation with the 
Bishop of Lincoln, his Lordship justified the matter with- 
out reserve, & said he saw no good reason, either civil or 
ecclesiastical, why my application here was rejected. I be- 
lieve I shall take my passage for New York on the ship 
Triumph, Cap’—Stout—both the names will I hope prove 
happily ominous,—who will sail at the latest the 1st of March. 
The Master is of my particular acquaintance, a friendly 
obliging man & a good Churchman & very anxious to have 
the honor of carrying over the Bishop of all America. I pray 
God he may have a good voyage, not only for his own, but 
also for the Bishop’s sake, for whom you will suppose I have 
a great regard. I must again express my hope that your Ser- 
mon is printed, & that I shall not be disappointed in my ex- 
pectation of taking out 100 copies with me to America. 
Please to draw upon me for the expense, and also for the 
expense of the Tracts, & any other publications you shall 
think proper to send me. I shall also be glad to have a 
variety in kind, if not a great number, of every publication; 
think nothing that relates to the cause of Episcopacy too in- 
re Na or that can assist in forming & establishing an 
infant Church, too trifling to send to me. Everything in 
that way will be of use to me, and will save me trouble. 
And I shall have enough to do with all the helps I can get. 
Besides to have the same instructions given in a different 
way, or the same Doctrines inculcated in a different mode, 
will not lay the foundation of, nor probably produce that 
intimate connection between the Scotch and Connecticut 
Churches, which I earnestly wish. Catachetical Instruc- 
tions particularly I should be glad to receive. For tho’ 
these are too commonly looked upon as matters level to 
ordinary capacities to compile, yet I’m convinced they re- 
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quire, if not great capacity, yet great attention & judgment 
& a thorough knowledge of the principles, doctrine & dis- 
cipline of the primitive Catholic Church. When you have 
opportunity, you will oblige me much by presenting my 
most affectionate regards to Bp. Kilgour & Bp. Petrie. 
While I live, I shall remember & love them. May our 
gracious God long preserve them & continue their lives so 
eminently useful to his poor persecuted Church! I regret that 
I did not make a point of seeing Bp. Prose (Rose), & waving 
all ceremony make myself acquainted with him. Will 
you, when you can, make a tender of my Regards to him & 
endeavor to convince him of the Sincerity & Uprightness of 
my Intentions! The good clergy who were with us also 
have a claim upon my affections & esteem. May they live 
long, useful to the Church, and happy in themselves. Dr. 
Murray did not keep his own secret, but the day after he 
had written his Letter, mentioned the matter to Dr. Smith’s 
brother, & so the affair got vent. Some of my friends heard 
of it & were vexed. One of them, the Rev. Mr. Vardell, a 
native of New York, spoke to Dr. Murray about it. The Dr. 
owned the fact, blamed me for precipitance, & for not taking 
his advice, & making use of his influence. I was informed 
of this the very morning after I arrived here. He knows not 
that I know anything of the matter, nor shall he from me; 
tho’ I have mentioned the matter to two gentlemen because 
it was really necessary they should know about it. How the 
Dr. came to act so out of Character I know not. Possibly 
an over anxious friendship for Dr. Smith has hurried him 
beyond his usual temper. He has however sunk himself in 
the estimation of some who used to think well of him & who 
can scarce be restrained from shewing their resentment, tho’ 
they know not the particulars of the Drs. Letter. There 
has been a Convention at New York for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, consisting of Clerical & Lay members. Dr. Smith 
was their president. After giving the names of those who 
were present he adds,—The Body now recommends to the 
Clergy and Congregations of their Communion in the States 
represented as above & propose to those of the other states 
not represented, that as soon as they shall have organized 
or associated themselves in the States to which they re- 
spectively belong, agreeable to such rules as they shall think 
proper & they unite in a general Ecclesiastical Constitution, 
on the following fundamental principles. I. That there 
shall be a General Convention of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America. II. That the Episcopal 
Church in each State send Deputies to the Convention con- 
sisting of Clergy & Laity. III. That associated congrega- 
tions in two or more States may send Deputies jointly. 
IV. That the sd. Church shall maintain the Doctrines of 
the Gospel as now held by the Ch. of England & shall adhere 
to the Liturgy of the sd. Church as far as shall be consistent 
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with the American Revolution & the Constitutions of the re- 
spective States. V. That in every state where there shall 
be a Bishop duly consecrated & settled, he shall be con- 
sidered a member of the Convention ex officio. VI. That 
the Clergy & Laity assembled in Convention shall deliberate 
in one body, but shall vote separately & the concurrence of 
both shall be necessary to give validity to every measure. 
VII. That the first meeting of the Cenvention shall be at 
Philadelphia, the Tuesday before the feast of St. Michael, to 
which it is hoped and earnestly desired, that the Episcopal 
Churches in the respective States will send their Clerical & 
Lay Deputies duly instructed & authorized to proceed on 
the necessary business herein proposed for their deliberation. 
Signed by order of the Convention. 
Ws. D. D. 


The above is an exact copy, but I fear so crowded that 
you will scarcely find it legible. I cannot but consider this 
as a very lame, if not a mischievous business. It will bring 
the Clergy into abject bondage to the Laity & a Bp. it seems is 
to have no more power in the Convention than a Lay member. 
Doctrines, Disciplines, Liturgies, are all to be under lay 
control. I always feared Dr. Smith’s medling restless Dis- 
position, & the lax principles of the Southern Clergy. Con- 
necticut & Massachusetts have sent no lay brother, but a 
Clergyman from each, I presume only to see what was going 
on. I now more than ever lament the year I lost, negotiat- 
ing in Eng. to no purpose. I might otherwise have been out 
last Spring & possibly have prevented mischief. But my 
paper is gone, & I can only beg Mrs. S. & your good family 
to accept my best wishes, etc. 

SAML. SEABURY. 


LETTER TO REvs. JEREMIAH LEAMING, ABRAHAM JARVIS 
AND BELA HUBBARD 


London, January 5, 1785. 
My Very Dear and Worthy Friends, 


It is with great pleasure that I now inform you, that 
my business here is perfectly completed, in the best way that I 
have been able to transact it. Your letter, and also a letter 
from Mr. Leaming, which accompanied the act of your Legis- 
lature, certified by Mr. Secretary Wyllys, overtook me at 
Edinburgh, in my journey to the north, and not only gave me 
great satisfaction, but were of great service to me. 

I met with a very kind reception from the Scotch 
Bishops, who having read and considered such papers as I laid 
before them, consisting of the copies of my original letters 
and testimonial, and of your subsequent letters, declared 
themselves perfectly satisfied, and said they conceived them- 
selves called upon, in the course of God’s Providence, with- 
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out regard to any human policy, to impart a pure, valid and 
free Episcopacy to the western world; and that they trusted 
that God, who had begun so good a work, would water the 
infant Church in Connecticut with his heavenly grace, and 
protect it by his good providence, and make it the glory and 
pattern of the pure Episcopal Church in the world; and that 
as it was freed from all incumbrance arising from connection 
with civil establishments and human policy, the future 
splendor of its primitive simplicity and Christian piety would 
ps pa to be eminently and entirely the work of God and not 
of man. On the 14th of Nov. my consecration took place, at 
Aberdeen (520 miles from hence). It was the most solemn 
day I ever passed; God grant I may never forget it! 

I now only wait for a good ship in which to return. 
None will sail before the last of February or first of March. 
The ship Triumph, Capt. Stout, will be among the first. 
With this same Stout, commander, and in the Triumph, I 
expect to embark, and hope to be in New York some time in 
April; your prayers and good wishes will, I know, attend me. 

A new scene will now, my dear Gentlemen, in all prob- 
ability, open in America. Much do I depend on you and the 
other good clergymen in Connecticut, for advice and sup- 
port, in an office which will otherwise prove too heavy for 
me. Their support, I assure myself I shall have; and I flatter 
myself that they will not doubt of my hearty desire, and 
earnest endeavor, to do everything in my power for the wel- 
fare of the Church, and promotion of religion and piety. 
You will be pleased to consider whether New London be the 
proper place for me to reside at; or whether some other place 
would do better. At New London, however, I suppose they 
make some dependence on me. This ought to be taken into 
the consideration. If I settle at New London, I must have an 
assistant. Look out, then, for some good clever young 
gentleman who will immediately go into deacon’s orders, and 
who would be willing to be with me in that capacity. And 
indeed I must think it a matter of propriety, that as many 
worthy candidates be in readiness for orders as can be pro- 
cured. Make the way, I beseech you, as plain and easy for 
me as you can. 

Since my return from Scotland, I have seen none of the 
Bishops, but I have been informed that the step I have taken 
has displeased the two Archbishops, and it is now a matter of 
doubt whether I shall be continued on the Society’s list. 
The day before I set out on my northern journey, I had an 
interview with each of the Archbishops, when my design 
was avowed; so that the measure was known, though it has 
made no noise. 

My own poverty is one of the greatest discouragements 
I have. Two years’ absence from my family, and expensive 
residence here, has more than expended all I had. But in so 
good a cause, and of such magnitude, something must be 
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risked by somebody. To my lot it has fallen; I have done 
it cheerfully, and despair not of a happy issue. 

This, I believe, is the last time I shall write to you from 
this country. Will you then accept your Bishop’s blessing, 
and hearty prayers for your happiness in this world and 
the next? May God bless also, and keep, all the good clergy 
of Connecticut! 

I am, reverend and dear brethren, your affectionate 
brother, and very humble servant, 

SAMUEL SEABURY. 
Rev. Messrs. Leaming, Jarvis, and Hubbard. 


and addressed to the Rev. Doctor Benjamin Moore of New York: 


Middletown April 1785 
Dear Sir 

Last week I received a letter from Dr. Seabury dated 
London Jany 5th, in which he informs us, that he had com- 
pleted the Business he went on. In the Letters I am to 
suppose, you frequently receive from England, it may be 
likely that you already have been informed of all, or more 
than I can say to you on the affair, you will accept however 
what is friendly intended, should it be superflous. 

British Ministers of State, it appears, would not suffer 
english Ministers in Church to do, what, We know, and 
every Mortal besides, that has any conscience and Candour, 
must be convinced was their duty. 

Mr. Pitt had the Grace to declare to his Grace of Canter- 
bury, that an Act should never pass the House of Commons 
to license the Bishops to consecrate a Bishop for any of the 

erican States. As a christian Bishop and the Head of 
the english Curch in Spirituals, what must have been his 
Feelings on that Occasion! 

The die being cast, as to the Bishops in England, our 
persevering Doct had then to turn and look to Scotland. 
The scotch Bishops received him cordially, and, satisfied 
with his credentials, they spoke like Men of God and the 
Church; considered it as a call of God in the course of his 
providence upon them to transmit a pure, valid and free 
Episcopate to the western World; and seemed to predict a 
sample of pure primitive Antiquity to the connecticut 
Church. God grant that it may so prove, at least in its 
platform: Dr. Seabury’s Consecration took place at Aber- 
deen on the 14th of November; and, with the leave of provi- 
dence, you may expect his arrival at N. York in the course 
of this Month. 

Probably the clergy of Connecticut will meet him in Con- 
vention very soon after his arrival among us. You will 
converse with him on the general and interesting concerns 
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of the Church: let him bring your resolve to be with us, and 
it skall be my part to inform you when and where we will 
convene. We shall then be formed to act upon the Affairs 
and * * * of the Church; and as there have been some things 
published as agreed upon to the Basis of future proceedings 
in setting not only the external policy & Government of the 
Church, but even the more vital part; her Worship and De- 
votions: for by that plan Laymen are to be compilers of 
Liturgy, ascertain what the Clergy shall preach; form and 
enact Cannons, to bind the clergy, not only in regard to the 
Laity, but also in regard to themselves, what powers the 
Bishop shall have, and how he shall exercise an oversight 
and Government over the clergy; or rather that he shall do 
neither in this Situation, is it not at some hazard whether 
we shall have a pure episcopal Church? The earliest care 
in this matter will probably be the most effectual. What- 
ever is the of the priesthood in the Church of Christ, 
is it not the Duty of the same to watch over it, with a godly 
Jealousy, to keep that which is committed to their Trust? 
It is unnecessary to enlarge on the Subject, to you, but as we 
expect now, soon to have our Church in Connecticut complete 
in her Members, permit me to request you, and all who are 
like-minded, to be with us, as one in our common concern. 
If Brother Beach* is at New York please to give him my com- 
pliments and desire him to remember whence he is, that he 
is Bone of our Bone & Flesh of our Flesh, and to show himself 
such, by attending at the time and place of our assembling 
together. 


Such is the story of the election and consecration of the first Bishop 
of the American Church. 


*The Rev. Dr. Abraham Beach of New Brunswick, N. J., who entered the min- 
istry from Connecticut. 
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S. MATTH. XXVIII. 18, 19, 20. 


AND JESUS CAME AND SPAKE UNTO THEM, SAYING, 
ALL POWER IS GIVEN UNTO ME IN HEAVEN AND IN 
EARTH: GO YE THEREFORE AND TEACH ALL NATIONS, 
BAPTIZING THEM IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER, AND 
OF THE SON, AND OF THE HOLY GHOST: TEACHING 
THEM TO OBSERVE ALL THINGS WHATSOEVER I HAVE 
COMMANDED YOU; AND LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY, 
EVEN UNTO THE END OF THE WORLD. 


HEN the blessed Author of these words, the beloved Son of God, 
appeared in the world, to take away the sin of it, and reconcile 
it to his offended Father, we are assured, to our unspeakable 

comfort and satisfaction, that by the sacrifice of himself once offered, 
he purchased pardon, grace, and eternal salvation, for all mankind 
in general. But as the application of these inestimable benefits, re- 
quired a humble and obedient disposition in those who were to be par- 
takers of them, it pleased the divine Administrator, to appoint cer- 
tain means for the conveyance of them, to the diligent and con- 
scientious use of which, he has, for a trial of our faith and humility, 
annexed the blessings of our redemption. The dispensation of these 
means is committed to certain authorized members of that spiritual 
society, of which he is the glorious HEAD, and which he established 
on earth for that purpose, and the scripture signifies with the title of 
the Church of God, and which he hath purchased with his own blood.* 
It was with a view to this glorious purchase, that the redeeming God 
vouchsafed to clothe himself with our nature, and condescended to 
dwell among men. It was to make peace between heaven and earth, 
- and to publish the glad tidings of salvation to a wretched world. 

But though this was the sole design of his miraculous incarnation, 
yet he does not seem to have entered formally upon it, till he was 
solemnly called and commissioned thereto, by an audible voice from 
heaven. So says S. Paul, “Christ glorified not himself to become an 
high-priest, but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, to-day have 
I begotten thee”. In which words, the apostle plainly alludes to 
what happened at the baptism of Jesus, when the heavens were opened 
upon him, and ‘“‘the spirit of God, descending like a dove, lighted upon 
him, and lo, a voice from heaven saying, This is my beloved son, in 
whom I am well pleased.’’* This was a solemn inauguration to his 
office, and, for the satisfaction of his followers, exhibited in an outward 

NoTe.—We have omitted a number of notes, mostly exegetical, appended to 
the sermon when printed, which were not a part of it as delivered.—EprrTor. 


a Acts xz. 28. 
b Heb. v. 6. 
ce S. Matth. tii. 17. 
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and visible manner. In consequence of which, as we are immediately 
after informed, he began to lay the foundation of his church, accord- 
ing to the plan of the New Testament, by preaching the gospel, and 
inviting all the Jews to become followers of him, and members of that 
blessed society he was now about to establish. And when the number 
of his followers began to increase, and the blessed work to grow upon 
his hands, he thought proper to ordain twelve, as the evangelist tells 
us, that they should be with him, and that he might send them forth 
to preach, and to perform such miraculous cures in his name, as would 
tend to establish the truth of his doctrine. These he distinguished by 
the peculiar title of Apostles, as being the first persons he had sent 
with power to act in his name, and to carry on the good work he had 
so happily begun. Afterwards, when the harvest became too great 
for so few labourers as these twelve, our Lord was pleased to appoint 
seventy more, who though of an order inferior to the apostles, were yet 
empowered to preach the gospel, and to work miracles for the con- 
firmation of their doctrine. 

Thus early do we observe a subordination among the ministers 
of Christ, and a striking resemblance between the Jewish church and 
the Christian, with respect to their foundation, and the form of gov- 
ernment established in them. It is true, that all this time, while 
Christ was gathering and collecting his church in his own person, it 
seems to have been wholly confined to the Jewish nation. He plainly 
declared that he was not sent, ‘‘but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.’’ Upon this account, he is called by S. Paul, ‘‘a minister of 
the circumcision,”’ and in many places of the gospel, he is stiled, ‘‘the 
King of the Jews.”’ But as at his death, the distinction between Jew 
and Gentile was taken away, so by his resurrection, the bounds of his 
church, or kingdom, were most amply and gloriously enlarged. On 
this occasion, therefore, we find him enlarging the powers of his apos- 
tles, and granting them a full and extensive commission, in these com- 
prehensive words, ‘‘As my Father has sent me, even so send I you.’’4 
Therefore by assuring them, that as the Father had empowered him 
to collect a church, and ordain ministers in it, so he devolved this 
power upon them. And as before they had been only his personal 
attendants, waiting his orders from his own mouth, they were now to 
stand in His stead; to be, as it were, officers in trust, and to govern his 
church in his absence, as himself had done, whilst he lived among 
them. During his personal abode with them, they were sent out now 
and then to baptize and preach the gospel; but by this last and most 
important mission, when they were to supply the place of their absent 
master, they were empowered to do as he had done; that is, to com- 
municate to others that Episcopal authority, which themselves had 
received from the chief Bishop; that so there might be a continual 
uninterrupted succession of ecclesiastical governors to the end of time. 
Accordingly at the granting of this commission, as another evangelist 
records it, their Master gave them a solemn promise of his special 
blessing, protection, and assistance, for the due discharge and execu- 
tion of it to all ages. For so we read in the words of my text, that 
‘Jesus came and spake unto them saying, All power is given unto me 


d S. John zz. 21. 
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in heaven and in the earth’’; and then he adds, in consequence of this 
universal sovereignty, with which as mediator he was now invested, 
“Go ye therefore and teach, or make disciples to me of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and lo I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

From this account of the powerful and extensive commission, 
given in these words, we may justly look upon it as the fundamental 
charter of the christian church, and therefore I have made choice 
of it as a subject very suitable to the present solemn and happy occa- 
sion: in honour of which, we cannot be better employed, than in con- 
sidering the nature of those powers and privileges which were originally 
conferred by the commission in my text, and which from the gracious 
promise there made, we have ground to hope will be continued in the 
church, even unto the end of the world. 

Such is the interesting subject presented to our notice in the 
passage of scripture before us: and That I may be able to do as much 
justice to it, as the limits of a short discourse will allow, I must en- 
deavour to confine myself to that divine account of pure ecclesiastical 
authority, which is here so narrated. According to this rule, I shall 
be obliged to consider the christian church in the same simple light, in 
which we at present view that part of it, whereof we are members, as 
a society entirely distinct by itself, without being incorporated into, 
or any way defended by the state; but as it stood for the first three 
hundred years after Christ, unprotected, and therefore uncorrupted, 
by any legal establishment. Upon that spiritual and independent 
footing we shall behold it in its native purity, before it meddled with 
“the things of Cesar,’ or gave Cesar a sort of right to meddle with 
“the things of God.’’ Both these are equally dangerous deviations 
from the primitive plan of this holy society, and both have been too 
often adopted, to the manifest prejudice of its real interests. For while 
some have pretended to exempt all ecclasiastics from every form of 
civil jurisdiction, attempting to raise the governours of the church to 
a supremacy even in temporal matters over civil magistrates; yea, 
and have taken upon them, on some occasions, by virtue of their 
spiritual powers, to absolve subjects from their allegiance to their law- 
ful princes; others again have run into a quite contrary error, and by 
making the exercise of all spiritual authority, to depend entirely on 
the will and pleasure of temporal governors, have opened a door to 
endless schisms and divisions, and laid the office of the priesthood 
open to every invader, who chuses to comply with the terms imposed 
by encroaching statesmen. 

Such are the unhappy consequences of giving way to the mistaken 
opinions of mankind, with regard to the important commission now 
under our consideration. Because we are assured, in the words of 
my text, that a/] power in heaven and in earth was given to Christ 
as our mediator, and are told in another place, that as the Father 
sent him, so he sent his apostles, therefore some of their aspiring 
successors, full of a vain and worldly ambition, have fondly imagined, 
that they ought to be exempted from the jurisdiction, and superior 
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to the controul of all earthly powers; forgetting, it seems, that their 
great Lord and Master, though he was the supreme head and sovereign 
of the church, yet never denied the authority of the state in all tem- 
poral matters, but lived in constant subjection to the civil powers, 
and gave tribute to whom tribute was due, custom to whom custom, 
honour to whom honour. The Jews, indeed, thought proper, in the 
height of their malice, to accuse him of making himself a king, and 
thereby setting himself up as an enemy to Cesar. But Christ him- 
self, who best understood the nature of his own kingdom, would by no 
means admit the truth of this accusation; and to shew the injustice 
of it, referred to those frequent directions he had given his followers, 
not to rise up against their governors, but to pay them all due deference 
and obedience. We do not read that he ever himself exercised one 
single act of civil jurisdiction. When one desired justice of him 
against his brother, his answer was, ‘“‘Who made me a judge or divider 
among you?” And when Pilate questioned him strictly, whether he 
was really the King of the Jews or not, he openly declared himself 
to be a king indeed, but one very different from what his enemies 
thought he pretended to be. “My kingdom,” says he, “‘is not of this 
world; if my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight for me, that I should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is 
my kingdom not from hence.” His kingdom came from heaven at 
first, and was to be established and completed in heaven at last. 
Therefore the power and authority conveyed by him to his apostles, 
was of quite a different nature from those powers which belong to 
and are claimed by earthly governors. And were this difference duly 
attended to, there would not be the least clashing or interference be- 
tween the respective rights of church and state. For as the church 
would pretend no claim to those emoluments and temporal dignities, 
which have been foolishly lavished upon it; much less set up its gov- 
ernors as a sort of petty sovereigns, to interfere with and dictate to 
the sovereigns of this world: So neither would the state encroach upon 
the privileges of the church, nor assume the right to take away or 
restrain the exercise of those spiritual powers, which Christ its divine 
head so evidently and amply bestowed upon it. For surely the com- 
mission he gave his apostles is as plain and full as words can make it: 
and they seem perfectly to have understood the divine virtue and 
efficacy of it, and the obligations they were under to act up to it, in 
spite of all opposition: for when two of them were severely threatened 
by the Jewish Sanhedrim, and strictly commanded not ‘‘to speak at 
all, nor teach in the name of Jesus,” their answer was sensible and 
spirited, and plainly implied that they had a commission from God 
to preach the gospel, which must be executed at the utmost peril of 
their souls and which no human power could possibly set aside; for 
so they tell their judges, ‘Whether it be right in the sight of God, to 
hearken unto you, more than unto God, judge ye.’’® Hence it is evi- 
dent that the church as constituted by Christ, must be allowed to be 
independent on the state or these apostles must be considered as guilty 
of disobedience and sedition. And the succeeding bishops, for the 
first three hundred years after Christ, must lie under the same charge: 
e Acts iv. 19. 
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for they held religious assemblies, governed their clergy and people, 
and executed all other parts of their sacred function, not only without 
leave from the state, but very often in direct opposition to it. 

To lessen the force of this argument, I know, it is objected, that 
during the first three centuries, the princes of this world were all un- 
converted heathens, and so had no right to expect any compliances 
from the christians: whereas their coming over to the faith altered 
the case, and gave them a better title to interfere in the concerns of 
the church. Yet I can see no good reason for this inference, nor any 
just ground for supposing, that the civil powers, by receiving baptism, 
which is a gift from the church, should acquire any new branch of 
government, or controul over it, which they had not before. By being 
admitted to the privileges of communion in the church, it might be 
thought they were obliged in gratitude to protect and cherish it; but 
surely no argument can be fairly drawn from this, to justify any in- 
fringement of its spiritual powers, or any interference with the quiet 
and peaceable exercise of them. From what has been already said on 
the nature of those powers which Christ left with his church, I think 
it is sufficiently evident that there is a manifest distinction established 
by our holy religion, between the spiritual kingdom of our Redeemer, 
and the temporal sovereignties of this world: a distinction which will 
appear in a still clearer light, if we consider, that the rewards and 
punishments, whereby the church of Christ enforces its laws, are of a 
spiritual nature, and have respect chiefly to a future and eternal state: 
they are such as in this life can only influence men by means of their 
faith: whereas those rewards and punishments which proceed from the 
civil power, if they do not affect us in this life, they cannot affect us 
at all. Nay, the very rights and privileges to which we are entitled 
as members of these different societies, are altogether distinct from 
one another. Our civil rights and liberties vary, according to our 
various situations in life: but the privileges of christians are alike in 
all ranks and conditions. So says S. Paul, “By one spirit we are all 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free.’’f All are one and the same in Christ Jesus. For 
certain wise reasons of providence, the church was, for a while, con- 
fined to Judzea, and the chosen people of that land were thereby sepa- 
rated and distinguished from all other nations. But in the fulness of 
time, this wall of partition was broken down: the glad tidings of salva- 
tion were preached to all people, and the church, or society of the faith- 
ful, was thereby enlarged and made capable of receiving all that would 
come into it. God had promised his Son “the heathen for his in- 
heritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for his possession.’’s 
Accordingly our blessed Saviour gave a large and unlimited commis- 
sion to his apostles, “‘to preach the gospel to every creature,” as S. Mark 
has it, or as S. Matthew expresses it in the text, “‘to teach all nations, 
baptizing them inthe name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost’’; which part of the apostolical commission, is the next 
thing that falls under our consideration. 

I have already observed, that the proper meaning of this passage 


f I Cor. zii. 13. 
g Psal. ii. 8. 
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is, to make all nations disciples to Christ by baptizing them, to initiate 
them in his faith, and enter them into union with him, by means of 
that sacred institution, which he had appointed for that purpose, an 
institution to be duly and regularly administered in the name of the 
one true God, as revealed under the gospel, by the gracious titles of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the three adorable witnesses who ‘‘bear 
record in heaven” to the mysterious scheme of man’s salvation. 
Such was the method the divine wisdom was pleased to adopt, for 
putting mankind in the way of obtaining the blessings of this salva- 
tion. It was not enough that they should be properly taught and in- 
structed in the great doctrines of the gospel; for that knowledge they 
might have acquired from teachers, not so solemnly authorized, as 
those who received the commission in my text. But the truth is, 
the christian church is not like a sect of philosophers, distinguished 
only by their adherence to some particular system, or their belief of 
some particular system, or their belief of some useful and excellent 
truths, without any other bond of union, or form of admission to the 
participation of certain privileges. Though indeed this is a doctrine 
very much espoused, especially by those, whose loose incoherent no- 
tions of things, will not allow them to associate with any body of 
christians, and who yet pretend to have a sense of their duty to God, 
and even a respect for the christian religion, although they be in 
communion with no part of Christ’s church. Had the first converts 
to our religion been of this opinion, they would not have shewn so 
much zeal for maintaining an outward and visible communion with 
Christ; they would not have suffered so much for “continuing sted- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers.”* But they knew well that the benefits of the 
gospel, or, which is the same, the privileges of the church belonged 
to them, not in their personal capacities, but as they were members of 
the one body of Christ. And therefore, they expected all spiritual 
blessings in common with their brethren, and by virtue of Christ’s 
public institutions, which they justly considered as the means of 
uniting them to Christ under the character of their Head, and of de- 
riving food and nourishment from him as their Shepherd: and indeed 
the reason of the thing is very plain and obvious. For unless we 
adhere to Christ’s flock, how can we expect any benefit from the care 
and protection of the Shepherd? Unless we shew ourselves members 
of his church, by joining with it in all the bonds of christian com- 
munion, how shall we claim a share in any of the privileges that be- 
long to it? This is plainly the doctrine of the scriptures, and what 
must be inferred from the nature and design of the commission now 
before us. So that to say, as some do, that a man may repent of his 
sins and keep God’s commandments and so be a good man and in 
favour with his Maker, without being admitted into the church of his 
Redeemer, implies a manifest contradiction; since this is one of the 
most plain and positive commands of God, that men should be bap- 
tized as well as repent, and so be admitted into union with Him, in 
whom alone God is well pleased, and on account of whom alone, and 
because of our relation to that beloved person, God has promised to 
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accept our imperfect services. That this is a just representation of 
the value of repentance, and of the condition in which we stand with 
respect to God, is evident, among many other proofs of it, that might 
be mentioned, from the direction given by S. Peter, to those who were 
so strangely moved by his powerful sermon.i For when they asked 
of the apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do? His answer was, 
“‘repent and be baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of sins.’””’ The apostle knew that repentance alone 
was not sufficient to procure this necessary remission, or reconcile 
sinful man to an offended Deity. He knew that repentance, in itself, 
can never be either a meritorious or an efficient cause of pardon and 
acceptance with God. In nosense, indeed, can it be said to be a cause, 
but as it concurs in removing sin, which is always an impediment 
in the way of the divine mercy: But then the merit, the virtue and 
efficiency, is all im the name of Jesus of Nazareth. And as all our virtue, 
all our praise is from him, so there are particular institutions appointed 
for the conveyance of his grace and goodness to us. Among these, 
the words of my text, as well as the apostolic direction just now men- 
tioned, point out the sacrament of baptism as the first; and which 
must be duly received, in order to prepare us for the other ordinances 
of the gospel. “Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins,”i 
the command of Ananias to repenting Saul plainly shews, that the 
christian baptism is a cleansing rite, and conveys some necessary 
purification to the receiver. And those who are not pleased with so 
easy a way of acquiring this benefit, and on that account despise our 
Saviour’s institution, would do well to attend to what the sacred his- 
tory relates of the Syrian leper, who came to the prophet of Israel, 
expecting to be cured in a pompous, or in what some people would 
call, a rational manner, but received only this simple message from the 
prophet’s servant, “‘Go and wash in Jordan seven times, and thou shalt 
be clean.” This was a blessing, which, it seems, the great man was not 
to expect in his own way, or from the unsanctified waters of Abana 
and Pharpar: He must receive it from the waters of Jordan, and by the 
ceremony of dipping seven times, or be content to remain a leper: 
And if he will not submit to be cleansed in the way that the gospel pre- 
scribes, the corruption of our nature will remain, and we must die in 
our sins. To wash in cold water seemed no doubt, an improper pre- 
scription for the leprosy, and to do it just seven times, could not well 
be accounted for on rational principles. Yet the power of a divinely 
commissioned prophet gave success to both, and a warning to the 
haughty spirit of man, to trust the great Physician of our souls with 
the cure of them; since however simple, or mean, his prescriptions may 
seem in our eyes, if submitted to in faith and humility, they will never 
fail to produce the designed effect. God has chosen such means of 
conveying his grace and favour to us, as are least apt to fill us with high 
notions of our own merit and ability: For it is certain, the divine com- 
munications will never flow in any channel, which human pride has 
made impure. 


We must not then think to act in religious matters, according to 
our own caprice or fancy, nor do, each of us, what shall seem good 

i Acts tt. 14 ke. 
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in our own eyes: but ‘‘whatsoever thing the Lord has commanded 
us, that we must observe to do; we must neither add thereto, nor 
diminish from it.” For to this purpose, the divine commission in my 
text authorized the apostles, not only to baptize all nations, and so 
unite them to Christ, as members of his body, but to ‘‘teach them also 
to observe all things whatsoever he had commanded them,”’ whatso- 
ever he had given in charge to his apostles, to be prescribed to, and 
required of, all his followers. Now this is a part of the apostolical 
commission so generally acknowledged, and for the most part, so well 
understood, as necessary both to the propagation and support of the 
christian religion, that I have little occasion to enlarge much upon it. 
One thing, however, I cannot help remarking, as I think it deserves 
notice, that in the scheme of christian practice here laid down for the 
observance of all nations, our Lord’s commands are all comprehended 
under one denomination, and no distinction made between what are 
called moral and positive duties. We are not told, that some things 
are good because commanded, and others commanded because good. 
We are not referred, for the regulation of our conduct, to the standard 
of moral rectitude, and the eternal fitness of things. Our heavenly 
Teacher made no use of these idle distinctions, the foolish conceits of 
a vain philosophy, which affects to teach us “after the rudiments of 
the world, and not after Christ.” It is the law of the gospel which 
points out to christians what is really and truly good: and unless we 
are careful to observe what our great Lawgiver has there commanded, 
and observe it because he has commanded it, and from a principle of 
love and obedience to him he has assured us, we have no title to call 
him Lord, Lord: We have no right to expect his favour, or depend on 
his protection, unless we ‘‘do the things which he commands us.” 
It is his approbation alone on which we must rely, as that which stamps 
all their value on our imperfect services. And this approbation is to 
be discovered and applied by those significations of his will, which 
he has revealed and made known for that purpose: revealed them to 
his apostles, and made them known to his church, by their inspired 
writings, from generation to generation. 

We have now taken a short view of that divine scheme of salva- 
tion, provided for all nations by him, who, to that end, and in the 
character of Mediator, had received all power in heaven and in earth. 
We have considered, as far as the present occasion will admit, the 
nature and design of those powers and privileges, which were originally 
conferred by the commission in my text, and which, from the gracious 
promise made in the conclusion of it, we have ground to hope, will be 
continued in the church, even unto the end of the world. And indeed, 
this is no more than what was necessary for encouraging the apostles 
to engage in, and go through with such an important and arduous 
undertaking, For, as we are informed that Moses, when commissioned 
by Jehovah to go and bring the children of Israel out of Egypt, made 
this reply, in diffidence of his own ability for such an enterprize, 
“Who am I, that I should go to Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth 
the children of Israel out of Egypt?”* So when our Lord commanded, 
his apostles to go and bring all nations out of their slavish idolatry, 
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into the profession of that religion which alone could make them free, 
they would, no doubt, be saying within themselves, ‘Who are we, a 
company of poor, weak, illiterate men, that we should be sent to 
proselyte all nations, to bring them off from their former prejudices, 
and make them accept the terms of salvation offered by a crucified 
Redeemer?” This, we may suppose, our Lord foresaw; and there- 
fore, as the God of Israel answered Moses, saying, ‘‘Certainly I will 
be with thee,” so does our Saviour here encourage his apostles, with 
a “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” In- 
deed some are of opinion, that there is a farther resemblance between 
these two cases, and that the author of the gracious promise in my 
text, was not only Jesus of Nazareth, who had done many wonderful 
works, had made the blind to see, the lame to walk, the dead to rise, 
and himself to be raised from a guarded sepulchre; but was also, by 
the peculiar construction of this promise, declared to be, even no less 
a Being, than the adorable J am, the same Jehovah who appeared to 
Moses, for the deliverance of his people out of Egypt, and now com- 
missioned the apostles for the forming his church out of ‘‘all nations.” 

We need not wonder then that such a gracious promise, from one 
so infinitely powerful, and able to perform it, encouraged the apostles 
to undertake, and supported them in the discharge of, the important 
trust assigned to them. They could not but perceive, to their un- 
speakable satisfaction, that they were sent forth to convert the world, 
by the same Almighty, omnipresent Being, who had been so long the 
Worship of Israel, and had wrought such wonders for that chosen 
people, and now promised to be with them his apostles, as the God 
and Guardian of the christian church, even to the end of the world. 
“Go, teach all nations,” says he, and lo, I am with you; With you my 
chosen servants, to whom I have now delegated proper powers, for 
executing the commission I have given you: Behold, take special notice 
of what I say, I am with you always, at all times, and upon all occa- 
sions, when you are employed in the discharge of your sacred office, 
I am with you in the execution of it, and that too, to the very end of 
the world, so long as my church shall last, which will be even to the 
dissolution of all things. 

Nothing is more evident, than that our Saviour here supposes, 
there were to be apostles upon earth to the end of the world, other- 
wise he could not possibly make good this gracious promise to them. 
But it is likewise as certain, that the persons to whom our Saviour 
spoke these words, were not to continue in this world, beyond the 
ordinary course of nature; nay, it is a fact, that most of them were 
hurried out of it, rather in an untimely way. So that this remarkable 
promise must have been made to the apostles, not as private persons, 
or as our Lord’s immediate attendants, but as apostles, persons sent 
to convert and baptize the nations, and whose office was, therefore, 
to continue, as long as there should be nations upon earth, to partake 
of the benefits of it. For had the promise been purely personal, and 
to have expired with the apostles, as some have foolishly pretended, 
it would have run in these words, “I will be with you all your days,” 
and not always, especially since the following words, ‘‘to the end of the 
world,”’ are the very same in the original, with what S. Matthew uses 
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to signify the general judgment, or consummation of all things.! 
But the truth is, and every discerning person must at first sight per- 
ceive it, that this promise, so essential to the support, nay, to the very 
being of the christian church, is not made so much to the persons of 
the apostles, as to the apostolical office, or at least to their persons 
only, as vested with that office, and consequently to all persons, to the 
end of the world, who should ever have that office conferred upon 
them. It will not be denied, that Matthias had the benefit of this 
promise, though he was not yet numbered with the apostles, when it 
was delivered: nor will Barnabas and Paul, I presume, be excluded 
from it. And if these were entitled to the support of it, not by their 
being personally present at the time it was made, but by virtue of 
their apostolical powers, the same privilege must be extended to all, 
who shall ever be invested with those powers, or succeed to the office 
of the apostles:.an office which, it is plain, from the very nature and 
design of it, as described in the words of my text, must be continued 
while the world lasts, or while there are people upon earth to be bap- 
tized and brought to Christ, and taught to observe whatsoever he has 
commanded. Having now discovered how the apostles were to con- 
tinue in the church to the end of the world, we shall be at no loss to 
understand, in what sense our Lord here promises to be always with 
them. To find out this, we need not have recourse to the wild and 
extravagant opinion of those, who assert the human nature of Christ 
to be every where present: neither is it sufficient to observe, that he is 
present with them as God, for so he is in all places, and with all 
creatures, as the support of their existence. Whereas our Saviour 
here promises to be with his apostles in a peculiar sense, in a manner 
particularly appropriated to them as apostles. And that we might 
not be mistaken in a matter of such consequence, he has elsewhere 
sufficiently explained his meaning, and shewn how the promise in my 
text is to be understood. For as he here assures his apostles, he will 
be with them to the end of the world, so he tells them in another place 
that his Holy Spirit shall be always with them. “I will pray the 
Father,” says he, ‘‘and he shall give you another Comforter, that he 
may abide with you for ever; even the Spirit of Truth” :~ Which is the 
same in effect with himself being always with them, since the Spirit 
of Truth is likewise the Spirit of Christ; and wheresoever the Spirit is, 
there is Christ also. Ina word, our Saviour here promises his apostles, 
that he will be always with them to the end of the world, by his Holy 
Spirit accompanying and assisting them in the discharge of their 
sacred office, and particularly in handing down the commission they 
had received, by regular succession, to the end of time. The manner 
in which this has been always conveyed, plainly shews the part which 
the Holy Spirit is graciously pleased to take in it. When our blessed 
Lord himself was glorified to be an High Priest, it was by the visible 
descent of the Holy Ghost: and when after his resurrection, he ap- 
pointed his apostles to the work of the ministry, ‘‘he breathed on 
them, and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” declaring at the same 
time, “As my Father hath sent me, even so sent I you.” Accordingly 
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the apostles being thus sent and ordained by our Lord, took special 
care to transfer the same Spirit to others, which they had received 
from him. Only they did not pretend to do it precisely after the 
same manner as Christ had done, by the act of breathing. For that 
was peculiar to Christ himself, from whom the Spirit proceedeth, and 
having a resemblance to what was done at the creation, when God 
‘breathed into man the breath of life,” was justly considered as a dis- 
tinguishing symbol of divine power. The apostles therefore made use 
of another antient and venerable mode of conveying the Spirit, even 
the laying on of hands: and wherever we read of their ordaining any, 
we find they always did it after this expressive and significant manner: 
and that too, whether they ordained them into their whole office, or 
into any part of it. For nothing is more certain, than that there al- 
ways has been a subordination in the ministry, and these various de- 
grees of office-bearers in the church, which have wisely continued to 
this day, for governing, feeding, and watching over the flock of Christ. 
And though there be now no workers of miracles, no inspired speakers 
with tongues, nor interpreters, nor discerners of spirits; yet there are 
still, and ’tis to be hoped will be to the world’s end, men who have 
succeeded to the spiritual powers of the apostles, in governing and 
directing the church under Christ, its supreme Head and Governor, 
and others who, in due subordination to these, discharge the several 
offices assigned to them, for the edifying of the body of Christ. And 
this plan of spiritual government and instruction being instituted by 
Christ himself, and carefully transmitted by his apostles to the con- 
verted nations, how can it now be set aside or changed by any of these 
nations, without involving them in the guilt of infringing that divine 
authority, by which it was at first established? It is well known, that 
no society can subsist, if those who preside in it, have no more power 
or authority committed to them than the rest have. Aind as the 
church of Christ is a regular, well formed society, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the governors of it must have their distinct powers, and can 
claim the exercise of them, to the ends and purposes for which they re- 
ceived them. They must not allow such sacred powers to lie dormant 
in their hands, when the necessities of the church require the exertion 
of them. As long as there are nations to be instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, or a church to be formed in any part of the in- 
habited world, the successors of the apostles are obliged, by the com- 
mission they hold, to contribute as far as they can, or may be required 
of them, to the propagation of these principles, and the formation of 
every church, upon the most pure and primitive model. No fear of 
worldly censure ought to keep them back from so good a work: no 
connection with any state, nor dependence on any government what- 
ever, should tie up their hands from communicating the blessings of 
that kingdom, which “‘is not of this world,” and diffusing the means of 
salvation, by a valid and regular ministry, wherever they may be 
wanted. When our Lord first sent out his apostles, to announce the 
kingdom of heaven being then at hand, by works of mercy and charity, 
he added this generous command, ‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give." The successors of these apostles ought all to remember this, 
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and “go and do likewise.” Whatever be the power and authority 
their heavenly Master has committed to them, it is no more than 
ministerial: they act only under him as his ministers and stewards, 
and must one day give an account to him of all their actions. The 
power they have, in all the various branches of it, is still to be con- 
sidered as his power in their hands: they derive it all from him, who is 
continually present with them in the exercise of it. And therefore, as 
they themselves would need to have a care how they exercise this 
power, or neglect the proper and necessary exercise of it: so when they 
are thus careful to do their duty, and have nothing else in view by 
it, but the glory of God, and the good of his church, they may humbly 
hope, that others will take care also not to misrepresent their inten- 
tions, nor despise their endeavours in so good a cause: remembering 
what our great Master said to his commissioned servants, “He that 
despiseth you despiseth me, and he that despiseth me despiseth him 
that sent me.’°® Our Saviour assured his apostles, that “as the 
Father had sent him, so sent he them,” with power to continue this 
mission, and to make thereby a standing provision, for communicat- 
ing the grace and influence of his gospel to all nations. 

This provision therefore, in accomplishment of the prophetic 
promise in my text, he is pleased to bless and sanctify with his word 
and Holy Spirit, and thereby to make it effectual to all the purposes 
of salvation. Under the ministry even of the apostles themselves, 
it was this divine promise which warranted their office, and ratified 
their administrations: it was this blessing of God’s Holy Spirit, which 
gave success to their labours, and made their preaching of the gospel 
so prevalent on those that heard it. Though ‘Paul himself planted, 
and Apollos watered, yet it was God only that gave the increase.” 
And the case is the same in every age and situation of the church. 
The labourers may and ought to do their duty, as becometh their 
several stations; but the fruitfulness of the vineyard depends alto- 
gether on the “continual dew of God’s blessing.’’ Without the 
‘healthful Spirit of his grace sent down,” as we are taught to pray, 
“on our Bishops and Pastors, and on all congregations committed to 
their charge,”’ the ordinances we administer would be but dead and 
empty signs, and the people under our care, would no longer be living 
members of Christ’s mystical body. Whereas he being always present, 
according to his promise, by his Holy Spirit, at the administration of 
the several offices he has ordained in his church, they are thereby 
sanctified, and made effectual to all the purposes of christian edifica- 
tion. The members of Christ’s church are thereby built up in their 
most holy faith, and being thus reared on the foundation of apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone, they 
are compared to a “building fitly framed together, growing up to a 
holy temple in the Lord.”» Attempts have been made in all ages of 
the church to sap the foundation of this spiritual building, and heresies, 
we are told, must be, that they who are approved may be made mani- 
fest.”« The cause of pure uncorrupted truth, is not always found con- 
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sistent with the sordid views of worldly-minded men. And this is 
the reason, why the christian faith has frequently been modelled ac- 
cording to the fashion of the times. Every new sect must have a 
creed of their own making; and there is no doctrine or mode of wor- 
ship, however contrary to antient faith, or primitive practice, but the 
men of this world, if it answer their ends, will be tampering with texts 
of scripture to support it. But the heathen may rage, and the enemies 
of Christ imagine a vain thing: yet “the foundation of God standeth 
sure.’’ And though many, and once famous, churches, have long since 
been buried in the darkness of error and superstition, yet we may assure 
ourselves, Christ will not suffer his truth to fail, but will preserve it 
among some or other of the converted nations, and at last present to 
omen a glorious church, not “having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.’ 

These few observations may serve to give some general notion of 
the way and manner in which Christ has been, and is, and ever will be, 
present with church, according to his gracious promise in these words, 
“Lo I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.”” And if 
he is so mercifully condescending, as thus to countenance and support 
the successors of his apostles, to sanctify their administrations, and 
grant success to their labours: If he has entailed so great salvation 
upon his church, and made it the earthly Zion, in which he delights 
to dwell: then how ill does it become men to make light of all this 
mercy, to vilify his divine appointment, and depreciate those means of 
salvation, which he has been graciously pleased to put into our hands? 
Will any pretended regard to the rules of what is vainly called morality 
excuse such a professed contempt of plain and positive institutions, 
delivered by the Son of God, by him who has ‘‘all power in heaven and 
in earth,” and delivered too as the only means of restoration and happi- 
ness to fallen man? What monstrous ingratitude, as well as base 
presumption must it be, that can look down with scorn on this scheme 
of mercy, as an arbitrary unmeaning appointment, or regard the 
observance of its rules as a matter of indifference? Indeed! Has the 
great God of Israel, who once wrought such wonders for his chosen 
people; the adorable J am, the Almighty Jehovah; has he founded a 
church in his own blood, promised his presence and protection to it, 
established the rules of faith and obedience in it, adorned it with the 
means of grace, and appointed certain officers to be the regular admin- 
istrators of them? And is it yet a matter of indifference, whether we 
shew any regard to this church, or any just sense of a divine presence 
in it; whether we live up to these rules, or make use of these means, or 
apply regularly to these ministers for the benefit of them? If all these 
things are of no moment, and are left at our liberty as to the observance 
of them: then, what could be the meaning or design of those 
passages of the apostolic writings, which exhort us “to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints,’’* and “to mark 
them which cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine 
which we have learned, and avoid them.’’* Offences against the faith, 
and divisions or separations from the unity, of the church, were not, it 
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seems, in the eyes of the apostles, such light things as they now ap- 
pear to be with many who call themselves christians. And the reason 
is, the apostles looked directly to their Master’s kingdom, without 
casting a side-glance upon the present world. When they went forth 
to convert and instruct the nations, they kept close to the commission 
they had received, and with divine ardour and resolution, pressed the 
necessity of coming to Christ in the way of his own appointment, since 
the dutiful observance of what the gospel commands, can only pro- 
ceed from the grace which it inspires. Such was the doctrine of these 
primitive preachers; such the zeal and fervency with which their 
“sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the 
world.”” Whereas nothing is to be seen now, but a lamentable cold- 
ness and indifference as to these evangelical truths; especially among 
those who have it in their power to discountenance, and therefore 
ought not to patronize, such a glaring degeneracy. The world begins 
now to see no great harm in infidelity itself. Christianity is swallowed 
up in the religion of nature: the chair is almost every where filled with 
scorners: Even the productions of the pulpit are of a strange unchris- 
tian composition, and favour more of the rudiments of philosophy, 
than of the doctrine of Christ. The preaching of the cross is again 
become foolishness to the learned, and a stumbling-block to the men 
of this world. Therefore, though Christ has promised to be always 
with his church, and never promised what he did not mean to perform, 
yet we cannot hope that he will be with a faithless and apostate 
people. Unless we co-operate with him zealously to the blessed end, 
for which he promises to be with us, he will withdraw his presence 
from us, and have nothing to do with a lukewarm generation. For 
thus the sentence runs, against every disobedient and gainsaying peo- 
ple, ‘‘The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.”’t 

How careful then should we be to walk worthy of the advantages 
we enjoy, and to be fruitful in every good word and work? For 
“therein is my Father glorified,” said the blessed Son of God, ‘“‘that ye 
bear much fruit, so shall ye be my disciples.’”" The bearing much 
fruit, it seems, is the only way by which we can glorify his Father, 
and the best, indeed the only proof of our being really his disciples, of 
our abiding in him as branches of the true vine. It is not enough that 
we be entered into union with him, and made members of his church, 
in the way prescribed by his commission to the apostles: we must also 
“‘continue in that holy communion and fellowship, and do all such good 
works as he has commanded us to walk in.’’ So shall we ensure to 
ourselves the continuance of that divine presence and protection, 
which he promised to his apostles and their successors, even to the 
end of the world. This powerful promise we have the utmost reason 
to confide in, if we are only thankful to the gracious Author of it, 
since we have seen it made good, in a very wonderful manner, to that 
part of his church, to which we have the happiness to belong. With- 
out any of the boasted props of civil establishment, yea, often de- 
pressed by the hand of insulting power, it has, nevertheless, firmly 


t S. Matt. xxi. 43. 
u S. John av. 8. 
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stood its ground, supported its own Almighty Head, and amidst the 
corruption of surrounding error, has restored itself to the purity of 
the primitive standard. May we not suppose, that for wise and good 
reasons, it has been thus wonderfully preserved and purified? No 
doubt, to shew the all-sufficiency of the divine protection; and per- 
haps to afford, through God’s good providence, the means of convey- 
ing to others, a more liberal share of those spiritual blessings, which 
we enjoy under some restraint. And if such a blessed prospect is 
now presented to us, by the happy occasion of our assembling here 
this day, who would not wish success to the means of promoting so 
desireable an end? Who would not earnestly pray that the dispensa- 
tion of the grace and knowledge of the gospel, by a valid and truly 
apostolic ministry, may, like the glorious light of heaven, go out from 
the east, to the utmost boundary of the western world, and nothing 
be hid from its saving influence?v 

Let it be our fervent petition to the throne of grace, that the 
blessed author and finisher of our faith, would thus give universal 
spread to the pure and primitive profession of it; that he would make 
his church to be yet glorious upon earth, and the joy of all lands: 
and thus teaching the nations once more, by the regular successors of 
his own apostles, give them universal cause to rejoice in the accom- 
plishment of his merciful promise, ‘Lo, J am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ To him, therefore, the divine Almighty, 
Sovereign and only Protector of his church, the Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls: to him, in unity with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
three persons and one God be ascribed, as is most due, all glory and 
honour, thanksgiving and praise, now and evermore. Amen. 


tives 


shadow 


THE END. 


v The desirable object of this prayer, as well as of the good work that gave occasion “| 
of Ca ury, and President of M: College, Oxford, who in his Apology, &c., 
characters on the other side of the tlantic, that 
‘give us ideas of our Episcopal Brethren in America, to which we were before strangers,” 
delivers his pious sentiments in these pathetic wishes. ‘‘May Sou God, our Saviour, 
pee the glorious work of their hands upon them, till the clouds of infidelity disperse | 
fore the Sun of Righteousness, rising to the American, perhaps as he sets to the European = 
world; and till the unhappy misguided wanderers, having their eyes opened by the shini 
= marvelous light, return to the church, and all become one fold under one Shepherd, | 
Bishop of their souls, ruling in = church that is his, by an earthly representative. 
And O come that happy day, when shall put it into the hearts of our governors, to 
sider the cries and tears of the hundreds and the thousands, who would receive a Bishop 
of the Church of England, as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus; that he might ordain fi 
elders in every city, who being sent forth, might preach liberty to the miserable y 
of death, calling them forth into the light of the Lord God, and the Lamb, to behold a 
him shining in his church in the beauty of holiness. For whom this glorious work of f 
establishing Episcopacy in America, is reserved, God only knows. Blessed is he whose 
heart shall conceive, and whose hands shall accomplish it. His works done in the faith, 
and for the love of his Master, shall praise him, 
the gates of the new Jerusalem; and all generations arising from the dust, call him a 
blessed. 
| 
] 
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THE EPISCOPATE OF BISHOP SEABURY 
By William A. Beardsley 


HE somewhat audacious venture into ecclesiastical polity and 
politics of that little group of quondam Church of England 
clergymen, who were working in Connecticut after th> waves 

of the Revolution had rolled up their wreckage on the beach, had so 
far succeeded that the man who was the hero of that venture had 
gained the object of his quest, after long delay, delay as discouraging 
as it was long. 

It is true that he had gained it not as he expected to gain it, nor 
as those who had sent him on that quest expected him to gain it, 
but, nevertheless, out of that little obscure upper room in dismal 
Longacre, Aberdeen, which served as the private chapel of Bishop 
Skinner, Samuel Seabury came on that memorable November 14, 
1784, with properly authenticated Orders to be a Bishop in the Church 
of God, a Bishop whose jurisdiction was far away in the new Western 
world, ‘“‘that very country,” wrote the father of Bishop Skinner to 
Bishop Jolly, ‘‘to which the execution of my office has for these thirty 
years past exposed me to the risk of being banished as a felon.’’* 

This reference is a reminder of the bitter hardships of the Scottish 
clergy, which, fortunately, were now abating owing to the changed 
and changing attitude toward the penal laws. It was Bishop Skinner, 
aided by his very able father, John Skinner of Linshart, who labored 
valiantly and successfully for their abrogation. In 1792 the days of 
oppression by law ceased for the Church in Scotland, but it was not 
until 1864 that all disabilities were removed. 

One can well imagine that Bishop Seabury, as we must now call 
him, emerged from Longacre thoroughly humbled by the solemn ex- 
perience through which he had just passed, and on the whole satisfied 
with the outcome of his patience and perseverance. Perhaps he was 
not as well satisfied as he would have been had he received his com- 
mission from the English Bishops to the south, but satisfied he was, 
nevertheless, because he had obtained what he came to get, namely, 
“a free, valid, and purely Ecclesiastical Episcopacy,” to use the 
familiar and significant phrase of the Concordat. 

*Scottish Church Review, Vol. I, p. 597. 
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Of the genuineness of that Episcopacy Seabury had not a shadow 
of doubt. He was too good a student of ecclesiastical history and 
polity ever to have turned north to the Scottish Church, “proscribed 
and persecuted on account of its romantic fidelity to the banished 
Stuarts,” if he had felt that what they could give him was not what 
he wanted, was not what the Church back home wanted. He might 
have gone thither in the first place, except, of course, that he was 
obeying his instructions, and naturally to the Mother Church in Eng- 
land would the first appeal be made. That would be simply a matter 
of filial courtesy, or, better, of filial duty. 

It was nearly four months before the Bishop started homeward. 
It took him three months to reach his destination. This delay was 
due in large part to the fact that he encountered extremely rough 
weather in his passage over. Crossing the ocean then was not the 
pleasurable experience that it is now. 

But his arrival home was also delayed because he stopped at 
Halifax. Two reasons may be assigned for this break in his journey. 
He had a married daughter, Abigail, living in St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. He would take this opportunity to visit her. That he did so 
is evidenced by the fact that we have the record of his preaching in 
that place, in Trinity Church, of which his son-in-law, Colin Campbell, 
was a vestryman.* He also preached in Annapolis Royal. And ina 
letter of the Rev. John Breynton, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Halifax, 
we read: “‘D* Seabury or Bishop Seabury stay’d ten Days with us, was 
treated with great civility by all that I & Col. Hannory could in- 
fluence. He preached here in my Church & performed very well.’’t 
That not only accounts for some of Seabury’s time in Nova Scotia, but 
it also gives us a passing judgment of him in his official capacity. 

Another reason for his going to Nova Scotia may be that he was 
desirous of ‘‘spying out the land.” Many of the Loyalists were there, 
having left the colonies, either by constraint or of their own free will. 
If he were not received at home, and therefore could not exercise his 
office as a Bishop there, perhaps he could in Nova Scotia. 

In due time the Bishop resumed his journey, arriving at Newport, 
Rhode Island, June 20th, 1785. There in Trinity Church he preached 
his first sermon as a Bishop in this country. Seven days later he 
reached New London, where he was to make his home. Two days 
had barely passed before he began to lay his plans. Naturally, the 
first thing he would wish to do would be to meet his clergy. He is now 
the Chief Pastor of the flock, and he is in the field where he is to exercise 
his ministry as a Bishop. 

*Ms. letter. 


tFormative Period, 1784-1791, p. 6. 
tLetter of Daniel Fogg, Church Documents, Connecticut, Vol. II, p. 212. 
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Yes, at last, at long last, there was a Bishop in Connecticut to 
assume the leadership, and help revive the feebly flickering life of the 
Church, and shape and guide its destinies through the troublous days 
that were to follow, days that were to witness its wise and heroic 
efforts to adapt itself to changed conditions, and to make a place for 
itself in the young Republic. 

The Rev. Abraham Jarvis was the Secretary of the clergy, and to 
Jarvis Seabury wrote from New London acquainting him of his ar- 
rival there, and expressing his desire to see him, with particular 
reference to calling the clergy together as soon as it was practicable, 
at such time and place as might be arranged. Seabury had been a long 
time away from home, he felt the urgency of the work, there were cer- 
tain proprieties to be observed, certain preliminaries to be looked after, 
those he would attend to at once and then get to work. He was eager 
to meet his clergy, but no more eager to meet them than they were to 
meet him. He must give an account of his stewardship. 

Middletown was settled upon as the place of the meeting and 
August 2nd as the time. Ten of the clergy were present. We now 
know definitely who they were, for just recently the minutes of that 
meeting have been published.* Besides the Connecticut clergy there 
were present also the Rev. Benjamin Moore from New York and the 
Rev. Samuel Parker from Boston. Leaming was chosen President. 
The first item of business recorded in the minutes is as follows: “The 
right reve’ Dr. S. Seabury attended upon this Con. and his Letters 
of Consec: being requested by the same; they were produced and read, 
whereby it appeared to this Con: that he hath been duly & canonically 
consecrated a Bishop by the Bishops of the Epis: Chh: in Scotland.” 

The next morning the Convention reassembled, carefully went 
over the address of welcome to the Bishop, and appointed a Com- 
mittee of four to go to the parsonage, and ‘‘in the name of the Clergy 
declare to the Bp. their Confirmat” of their former Election of him, & 
that they now acknowledg* & rec’ him their Bp.” He returned with 
them to the church, and “seated in his Chair in the Altar, the Cler 
at the Rails,’’ as the minutes have it, the address of the clergy was 
read by Mr. Hubbard, after which ‘‘the Bp. read his Answer—and 
gave the Apostolical Blessing—then the Clergy retired to th’ pews.” 

The necessary formalities were now over, and the Bishop was at 
liberty, as the Bishop of Connecticut, to exercise the duties of his 
office, and he straightway proceeded to do so. One of the pressing 
reasons why a Bishop was so much desired on this side of the water 
was that the young men seeking the ministry here might not be com- 
pelled to take that hazardous and tedious voyage to receive their 

*Historical Magazine, Vol. III, p. 59. 
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Orders, which, from the point of view of the Church, were essential to 
a valid ministry. Many had done so, and some had never returned. 
The loss of lives, in this way sacrificed, was a serious one to the Church. 

The first thing, then, that Bishop Seabury did in his capacity as 
Bishop was to hold an ordination there in Middletown, and in connec- 
tion with that first Convention. And so on August 3rd, 1785, four 
men were admitted Deacons, ‘‘Colin Ferguson, A. M., of Washington 
Colege, Maryland, Recommended by Dr. Wm. Smith, Rev’d Messrs. 
John McPherson, Wm. Thompson and others. Henry Van Dyke, 
A. M., Ashbel Baldwin, A. M., Philo Shelton, A. M., Recommended 
by the Clergy of Connect.” That is the way the record appears in 
the Bishop’s own handwriting in his Registry of Ordinations.* 

Which of those four was the first to receive the laying on of 
hands? It is not a matter of any great consequence, though, possibly, 
a matter of interest. Among Mr. Shelton’s descendants the tradition 
was strong that he was the first. And that was the tradition among 
the older clergy. But we can not attach too great weight to family 
tradition, nor to the recollections of elderly people. In the absence 
of any direct statement in the matter it would seem as if some regard 
ought to be given to the order as it appears in the Bishop’s Registry 
of Ordinations. When he sat down to make the entries did he just 
write the names as they happened to come to mind? He did not enter 
them alphabetically, nor according to age. The obvious inference 
would be that he entered them as he ordained them, and Ferguson 
being a guest, so to speak, came first as a matter of courtesy. The 
Secretary's minutes give us no help, for they have an order of their 
own, and it is not the Bishop’s order. But of course all this is a matter 
of idle and useless speculation, albeit a matter of some interest. 

That first meeting of the Bishop with his clergy there in Middle- 
town was in every way of such importance that it deserves more than 
a passing notice. We see Bishop Seabury entering upon the active 
work of his Episcopate with becoming modesty, but with the firm- 
ness of one who was reasonably sure of himself, and with a full under- 
standing of the opportunities and responsibilities of his office. 

His first charge to the clergy was a model in its way, concise, 
clear, forceful, stressing the points which he deemed of first importance 
to the development of the Church over which he was to preside, still 
very much in its infancy, but with great possibilities. One of those 
points was precisely what Bishops and Standing Committees are 
carefully and prayerfully considering today, namely, the need for a 
closer scrutiny of the qualifications of men offering themselves for 
the ministry. 

*In the Archives of the Diocese of Connecticut. 
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It would be difficult to improve upon what he says. In describ- 
ing the character and qualifications of those who shall be presented 
to him for ordination he has this to say: “By qualifications, I mean 
not so much literary accomplishments, though these are not to be 
neglected, as aptitude for the work of the ministry. You must be 
sensible that a man may have, and deservedly have, an irreproachable 
moral character, and be endued with pious and devout affections, and 
a competent share of human learning, and yet, from want of prudence, 
or from deficiency in temper, or some singularity in disposition, may 
not be calculated to make a good Clergyman; for to be a good Clergy- 
man implies, among other things, that a man be a useful one. A 
clergyman who does no good, always does hurt: There is no medium.” 
It is doubtful if even a Whig or Tory could take exception to that, 
and it ought to have satisfied the most rigid Churchman or Presby- 
terian. 

At that first Convention, or Convocation rather, for a distinction 
must now be made, a movement was set on foot to change the Liturgy 
to meet the changed conditions of the Church, to adapt it to its new 
political environment. When the Bishop dissolved the Convention 
he directed the clergy to meet him a little later in the day in Convoca- 
tion. Inasmuch as the Convention was composed only of clergy 
it might seem as if there were a distinction without a difference. But 
there was a difference. ‘‘From a survey of the Convocation’s work we 
can formulate this definition of the term as applied to the assembly 
of the clergy of Connecticut : The Convocation is the body of the clergy 
of a Diocese called together by its Bishop to consult upon the spiritual 
interests of the Diocese, to determine and act upon all matters con- 
cerning the welfare and edification of the Diocese, and to advise the 
Bishop in regard to such cases of discipline as he may see fit to lay 
before it.’’* 

On October ist, 1790, ‘‘The Constitution of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States’ was approved by the Convoca- 
tion of the clergy of Connecticut. It was not adopted, however, by 
the various parishes, to permit the organization of a Convention under 
it, until 1792. With the Convention came the advent of the laymen 
into the temporal affairs of the Diocese, and the Convocation hence- 
forth was concerned almost entirely with spiritual matters. 

The Committee that was appointed at that first Convocation 
“to consider of & make some Alterat™ in the Liturgy needful for the 
present Use of the Chh”’ remained in session for two days in Middle- 
town, and, with the Bishop, agreed upon such changes as they deemed 
the most important, which were those regarding the state prayers. 

*“The Records of Convocation, 1790-1848,’’ p. 13. 
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Other changes were put over to the meeting of the Convocation which 
was to be held in New Haven in September. The changes agreed 
upon were set forth and authorized by the Bishop in a pastoral letter 
dated August 12th, 1785. 

Dr. Samuel Parker of Boston was present at that first Convoca- 
tion in a semi-official capacity. He was there to assist in giving a 
welcome to the new Bishop, but he was there also ‘‘to collect the Senti- 
ments of the Connec' Clergy in respect of Dr. Seabury’s episcopal 
Consecrat", the Regulat™ of his episcopal Jurisdict", and their thots 
of connecting themselves with them, under his Episcopal Charge.” 
This interested the Connecticut clergy, and they “expressed th‘ 
warmest Wishes for the Union & concurrence of th’ Breth™ in Massa- 
chusetts und’ Bp. Seabury.” 

Dr. Parker was a member of the Committee appointed at Middle- 
town to make alterations in the Liturgy, indeed it was at his sugges- 
tion that the work was undertaken, as we learn from a letter of his to 
Dr. White. “It was at my Request that the Bishop with his Clergy 
agreed to make some alterations in the Liturgy and Offices of the 
Church and a Com’tee from the body of the Clergy was Chosen to 
attend him for that purpose.’”’ Most of these proposed changes were 
accepted by Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire at a 
Convention held September 7th and 8th. Thus far there had been 
no attempt, apparently, to introduce the Scottish Office. 

But that would come all in good time. Seabury had returned 
from his venture abroad bearing his Episcopal Orders from the non- 
juring Bishops of Scotland, but he also bore in his portfolio the dupli- 
cate of a document which we know as the Concordat, a mutual solemn 
agreement between the consecrating Bishops and the Bishop conse- 
_ crated. Two of the Articles of that Concordat have to do with the 
forms of worship, and one in particular with the Communion Office. 
The whole document is beautifully persuasive, eloquently forceful, 
lovingly tender, in its desire that it shall be a “Bond of Union, be- 
tween the Catholic remainder of the ancient Church of Scotland, and 
the now rising Church in the State of Connecticut.” 

A brief quotation from that Concordat will show the obligation 
under which Seabury rested. ‘‘And tho’ the Scottish Bishops are 
very far from prescribing to their Brethren in this matter, they cannot 
help ardently wishing that Bishop Seabury would endeavour all he 
can consistently with peace and prudence, to make the Celebration of 
this venerable Mystery conformable to the most primitive Doctrine 
and practice in that respect: Which is the pattern the Church of Scot- 
land has copied after in her Communion office.”” ‘Bishop Seabury 
also agrees to take a serious view of the Communion office recom- 
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mended by them, and if found agreeable to the genuine Standards of 
Antiquity, to give his Sanction to it, and by gentle methods of Argu- 
ment and persuasion, to endeavour, as they have done, to introduce 
it by degrees into practice without the Compulsion of Authority on 
the one side, or the prejudice of former Custom on the other.” 

That is a graciously worded instrument, clear and definite in 
what was desired, and courteous in its presentation of the methods to 
obtain that desire. Seabury had not put his name to that document 
lightly. And so it was a serious obligation with him to carry out his 
part of the solemn agreement. 

In the following year, 1786, he put forth for use in enaatien 
the Scottish Communion Office. This met with the instant approval 
of the Connecticut clergy, and evidences of a preference, or at all 
events, of a fondness, for it were seen for nearly half a century after 
the ratification of the Book of Common Prayer.* 

As for alterations in the Prayer Book as a whole Bishop Seabury 
counselled deliberation. He had “found that the Church people of 
Connecticut were much alarmed at the thoughts of any considerable 
alterations being made in the Prayer Book,’ and it was his feeling 
that no alterations should be attempted until a “‘little time shall have 
cooled down the tempers and conciliated the affections of people to 
each other.” He was certainly moving in the spirit of the Con- 
cordat. 

And he was all the more inclined to proceed cautiously because 
of the reports which were coming to him of the doings of the States to 
the south, which, as then understood, meant New York and all below 
it. From September 27th to October 7th, 1785, delegates from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina had met in Convention in Philadelphia. They 
had adopted a preliminary draft of a Constitution “for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America,’’ and had also 
agreed upon certain more obvious changes in the Prayer Book. 

This is frequently called the first General Convention. In its 
intent and purpose it was that. It is true that Connecticut was not 
represented, but it is equally true that Connecticut was invited. 
Bishop Seabury and his clergy were not satisfied with the conditions 
under which the Convention was called, and with its personnel. 
There was that matter of lay representation. Seabury did not like 
that, not that he was opposed to the laity, but because, as he under- 
stood their ‘fundamental principles,” the Bishop was subjected to 
the jurisdiction of presbyters and laymen, and that was altogether 
contrary to his conception of the office and power of the Bishop. 


*Beardsley’s Life of Seabury, p. 263. 
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The personal element entered very little, if at all, into his attitude. 
It was a matter of principle with him. He was influenced by what he 
regarded as the practice of the primitive Church. 

Bishop Seabury’s attitude towards the laity is apt to be mis- 
understood and misrepresented. It is too often disposed of as rigid 
and uncompromising. But his own words do not quite bear that out. 
“T have as great a regard for the laity as any man can have.” ‘But 
I cannot conceive that the Laity can with any propriety be admitted 
to sit in judgment on Bps. and Presbyters, especially when deposition 
may be the event; because they cannot take away a character which 
they cannot confer. It is incongruous to every idea of Episcopal gov- 
ernment.” It was because he felt that their “fundamental principles” 
allowed just that, that he voiced his opposition. And he carried his 
point, for in the Constitution which came out of that Convention of 
1789 this, to him, anomalous situation was eliminated. 

But this attitude toward lay representation was not peculiar to 
Bishop Seabury. It was the attitude of the Connecticut clergy. 
Seabury was a Connecticut man himself, and therefore familiar with 
Connecticut traditions, and, so far as this matter was concerned, that 
tradition was that the clergy only were members of their ecclesiastical 
councils. None but clergy went to that secret meeting in Woodbury, 
which selected Seabury to go abroad for consecration. 

The suggestion has been made that the reason for not summon- 
ing the laity to that meeting was a consideration for their safety.* 
It is not likely that the clergy were as solicitous for their laity as that, 
however highly they may have valued them. No, it was a matter of 
principle with them. Spiritual and ecclesiastical affairs belonged to 
the clergy. This tradition still lingers in Connecticut, as is evidenced 
in the make-up of its Standing Committee, which is composed only 
of clergymen. But this is not as anomalous as it may seem, inasmuch 
as the Diocese is so organized that the laity are very largely responsi- 
ble for the temporal affairs of the Diocese, while the great bulk of the 
business which falls to the Standing Committee has to do with spiritual 
and ecclesiastical matters. 

But to go back to that Convention of 1785. Out of it came the 
“Proposed Book,” as it was called. It was published April ist, 1786. 
One of the ‘fundamental principles,” recommended as the basis of a 
union in a general ecclesiastical Constitution was that the Church 
shall adhere to the Liturgy of the Church of England “‘as far as shall 
be consistent with the American Revolution and the Constitutions of 
the respective States.” 

But when this ‘“‘Proposed Book” appeared it-was found that too 


*McConnell, “History of the American Episcopal Church,” p. 226. 
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many and too radical changes had been made. The English Bishops 
were greatly perturbed by it, and did not hesitate tosay so. This had 
a serious aspect for those, who, dissatisfied with Seabury’s Orders, 
were hoping and working for an English Episcopate. 

And as for Seabury himself, he of eourse found little satisfaction 
in it. His imprimatur of approval would hardly be given to a book 
which left out the Nicene Creed, and he was altogether partial to the 
Athanasian Creed, and that too had gone by the board. But as events 
turned out the ‘‘Proposed Book” exerted but little influence on the 
liturgical life of the Church. The General Convention of 1789, 
which should probably be considered the first real General Convention, 
as meeting all the requirements, put forth a Book of Common Prayer, 
which, while it represented compromises, yet was reasonably satis- 
factory to all, as being the best that could be obtained under the cir- 
cumstances. Seabury’s desire for the Athanasian Creed went un- 
fulfilled, but probably not many have felt any deep sense of liturgical 
loss. One Connecticut clergyman* wrote rather mournfully, perhaps 
a bit exaggeratedly, “Poor Athanasius is beheaded, his Creed con- 
demned as heretical. Areans Socinians, &c., may now fill our 
Churches.” 

But the great achievement as regards the Prayer Book of 1789 
was the adoption of the Communion Service, in which the Scottish 
Office was the model, and here, of course, we see the hand of Seabury. 
He had agreed with his consecrators to take a serious view of the 
Scottish Communion Office, and by gentle methods of argument and 
persuasion introduce it into the American Church. He had been 
successful in the narrower field of Connecticut. Now his task was 
more difficult. The point of particular interest to him had reference 
to the prayer of consecration. And he had very strong convictions 
about that, so strong in fact were they that, as Bishop White tells us, 
he hardly considered the form in the English Office as “strictly amount- 
ing to a cconsecration.”’ He felt that without ‘‘a more formal oblation 
of the elements, and of the invocation of the Holy Ghost to sanctify 
and bless them,” the whole act was wofully deficient. 

Here was a matter which might easily have shattered beyond re- 
pair the harmony of that gathering, and retarded for a long time, if 
not forever, the organization and consolidation of the Church. Bishop 
White recognized the extreme delicacy of the situation, rather expected 
that ‘‘the great change made, in restoring to the consecration prayer 
the oblatory words and the invocation of the Holy Spirit,’’ words 
which were left out in King Edward’s Prayer Book of 1552, would at 


*Ebenezer Dibblee, “Formative Period, 1784-1791,” p. 72. 
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least have ‘produced an opposition.”” But no such thing happened 
“‘to any considerable extent.” 

This may be attributed to the ‘‘gentle methods of argument and 
persuasion” of Seabury, but more particularly to the godly wisdom 
and tactfulness of White. On the eve of the Convention Seabury 
wrote to him an appealing letter, which shows the high estimate he 
had of his influence. And his confidence was not misplaced, for had 
Bishop White “thrown his vote against what is now the most striking 
departure of the American from the English Prayer Book it would 
never have had a place therein.’’* And it is a well-known fact that 
White, if not strenuous in his opposition to it, certainly had no fond- 
ness for it. Due credit should be given to Dr. William Smith, Presi- 
dent of the lower House, who favored the Prayer, and used his in- 
fluence to bring about its adoption. The more one reads the story 
of this formative and critical period of the Episcopal Church in 
America, the more he will be impressed with the true greatness of 
those two men, White and Seabury. 

They represented different types. They differed in tempera- 
ment, differed in their manner of gaining their ends, differed in their 
Churchmanship. And yet probably the difference there was not as 
great as is commonly supposed. Seabury was a high Churchman, his 
standard always the primitive Church. White’s classification was 
that of a low Churchman, but the degree of his ‘low’’ was as moderate 
as Seabury’s “‘high.”” They were both intensely loyal to their Church, 
and neither would fit in with any comfort to the classification of “high” 
and “low” today. 

That General Convention of 1789 was memorable not alone for 
the adoption of the Book of Common Prayer, which was to remain 
practically unaltered until 1886, but it was memorable also for what 
might be called the nationalization of the Church. And it was the 
opportune time for such action. Out of that Convention came the 
Church united as to its organization, and the danger of a Church 
geographically divided was averted, as was averted also the danger 
of a Church divided as to its Scotch or English origin. 

And this was a real danger. Seabury was jealous of his position 
as the Bishop of Connecticut, with no shadow of doubt as to the 
genuineness of his Orders, in which certainty his clergy shared. But 
there were those elsewhere who looked askance at both him and his 
Orders. And in some quarters there was a bitter hostility to him 
based on the ground of his well-known loyalist sentiments in the past, 
and that hostility was not softened by the knowledge that he was in 
receipt of a pension from the British Government. Pensions, as such, 
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have not always been under suspicion with the American people. It 
is only the source whence they are derived that gives them a ques- 
tionable look. 

But the stronger ground of hostility to him was no doubt the 
source of his Orders. It was unquestionably those non-juring Orders 
from Scotland that so affected Bishop Provoost’s spelling, that 
“Cebra”’ was as near as he could get to the Bishop’s name. ‘‘He didn’t 
care a picaune for the Non Jurors as Ch’men. He hated ’em as 
Jacobites & Tories. It was easy for him to make Jurorism a cover for 
his political malignity as a Whig. The odium politicum is more re- 
morseless than the odium theologicum—let worldlings say what they 
will.”’* 

These facts are mentioned here only for the purpose of showing 
the delicacy of the situation that prevailed, and its possibilities for 
disaster. But there was an earnest desire for a united Church, and 
with White working to that end, not forgetting Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, and Smith of Philadelphia, the outlook began to brighten. 

Early in the Convention of 1789—it began July 28th, adjourning 
to meet again in September—this resolution was unanimously adopted: 
“That it is the opinion of this Convention, that the Consecration of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Seabury to the Episcopal office is valid.” There 
at last was the removal of the great stumbling block. Henceforth 
progress was comparatively easy. However grudgingly on the part 
of some that may have come, it had come. Now what would Sea- 
bury do? 

Well the summer passed, and on September 29th the Convention 
reassembled. Seabury was there with two of his clergy. He presented 
his letters of consecration which were read and ordered to be recorded. 
When the General Constitution of this Church, as altered and amended, 
“‘was laid before him and his deputies, they placed their names to it, 
and took their seats as members of the Convention,” and now the 
“Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America” was 
definitely and fully organized. Bishop Seabury may not have gained 
all that he desired, and others may have had to take more than they 
desired, but it is ever thus that progress is made. Concessions, com- 
promises, even sacrifices, are oftentimes necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of ends that are tremendously desirable, and yet might not 
otherwise be attained. 

As an indication of the attitude of Bishop Seabury in that Con- 
vention we have the testimony of one who was never quite reconciled 
to the way in which Seabury received his Orders, and who somewhat 
whimsically asked, ‘“‘was there no other way for him to be Cloathed 
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with his Pontificals but by coming in at the back Dore?”* That was 
Ebenezer Diblee, who, writing to Samuel Peters from Stamford under 
date of February 5th, 1793, said, ‘‘In a late Convention of the Bishops, 
Clerical & Lay Delegates of the United States; a happy Coalition 
among the Bishops took place. Through Bishop Seabury’s wise & 
prudent conduct, all contention for primacy or precedency is laid aside. 
A happy union we hope will succeed.” f 

In his Journal Bishop Seabury makes this entry which bears upon 
this matter: “At the last General Convention at Philadelphia, it was 
proposed by Bp. White, & agreed to by me, that the eldest Bp. present 
(to be reckoned from his Consecration) should be President of the 
House of Bps. This agreement seemed to be displeasing to Bps. 
Provost & Maddison; and it was proposed by them that the presi- 
dency should go by rotation, beginning from the North. I had no 
inclination to contend who should be the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven, & therefore readily consented to relinquish the Presidency 
into the hands of Bp. Provost. I thank God for his grace on this 
occasion, & beseech him that no self exaltation or envy of others may 
ever lead me into debate & contention, but that I may ever be willing 
to be the least, when the peace of his Chch requires it. Amen.” 

Well, the General Convention had adopted a Constitution, and 
set forth a Book of Common Prayer. Would Connecticut approve? 
Inasmuch as their Bishop had subscribed to both, Connecticut 
assuredly would. On June 2nd, 1790, the Convocation of the Clergy 
of Connecticut met in Litchfield. It was the first meeting since the 
Convention, and a well-attended meeting it was, the Minutes showing 
that the Bishop and fifteen of the clergy were present. The Con- 
stitution and Canons were briefly considered, but action on them 
was deferred to an adjourned meeting to be held in Newtown on 
August 26th, which in turn was postponed to September 30th. At 
that meeting the alterations in the Book of Common Prayer were 
read and considered. 

Presumably the minds of the clergy had so far crystallized that 
little or no debate was necessary, at least there is no suggestion of it 
in the Minutes, for immediately comes the entry: ‘“‘On motion, The 
question was put, in these words, ‘Whether we confirm the doings of our 
Proctors in the General Convention at Philadelphia, on the 2¢ day of 
Octob’, 1789.’"" That is a blanket vote, apparently, covering Con- 
stitution and Prayer Book, and it was carried with only one dissent- 
ing voice.t{ He offered a very formal and formidable ‘Protest,’ 
which was read and ordered to be recorded by his desire, and then the 


*Historical Magazine, Vol. I, p. 63. 
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Convocation adjourned for the day. The next morning the protester 
withdrew and left the Convocation. 

The Constitution having been adopted in Convocation, and the 
Book of Common Prayer accepted, then came the question as to the 
mode of introducing them into the several parishes. While it was 
“agreed that each of the Clergy should take that method that should 
appear to him the most eligible,’’ yet there was no thought of leaving 
it so completely to the discretion of the clergy that they might or 
might not adopt the Constitution, for in the records of the Convoca- 
tion of 1792 we find the vote recorded: ‘‘That unless the Wardens & 
Vestrymen of Christ’s Church in Stratford shall transmit to the R‘ 
Rev’d the Bishop of Connecticut, within 14 days after Easter-Monday 
next, a Notification, that the congregation of s* Church, have adopted 
the constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as settled by 
the general Convention at Philadelphia, in Octob" 1789, they (the 
Congregation) will be considered as having totally separated them- 
selves from the Church of Connecticut.” 

And again, in 1793 there is the record of a vote—‘‘That the Clergy, 
in the execution of their ministerial office, can not pay any attention 
to the Church at Woodbury, until they accede to the Constitution 
of the Church in Connecticut.”” This was the parish in which Sea- 
bury was elected, but Marshall, the rector, had died January 21st, 
1789, and in 1793 the Rev. James Sayre was in charge, he of the 
“Protest.’’ This explains things. 

These references to the Church in operation are given here 
simply to show the determination of Seabury to make effective in his 
own Diocese the organization which had been set up after many and 
serious difficulties had been overcome. That we can see the hand 
of Seabury here there is little doubt. And it has its significance as 
bearing upon the character of Seabury. It does not suggest the auto- 
crat, but instead, the firmness of one, who, having committed himself 
to a course, not in all respects as he would have had it, yet in the larger 
interests of the Church will faithfully follow that course. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the Episcopate of 
Seabury in its more local and diocesan aspect. As we have seen, 
upon his return from his consecration he at once set to work to be a 
Bishop in fact. As there had never been a Bishop out here, there 
was, of course, an abundance of those things which Bishops do, await- 
ing him, young men to be ordained, candidates to be confirmed, 
churches to be consecrated. The Bishop threw himself into his task 
eagerly and wholeheartedly. By 1790 his jurisdiction was extended 
to Rhode Island, for in that year ‘the churches of Newport, Provi- 
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r dence, and Bristol, met in Convention, and declared the Right Rev. 
Samuel Seabury, D. D., Bishop of the church in Connecticut, Bishop 
of the church in this State.’”” This was an addition of responsibilities 
more than of territory. 

There is in the Archives of the Diocese of Connecticut an exact 
copy, duly authenticated, of Bishop Seabury’s Journal covering the 
period from May 30th, 1791, to November 4th, 1795. He called 
this “Journal B,”’ which would indicate that there was a ‘Journal 
A.” If there was, then it has disappeared, and that is a serious loss, 
for it would have covered those tremendously important first years 
of his Episcopate. 

“This day, Monday, May 30th, I am to set out by water for New 
Port, my daughter Maria accompanying me.” So begins “Jour- 
nal B,”’ which records an Episcopal journey extending as far as Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, before his return to New London, after an 
absence of six weeks and four days, ‘“‘having traveled, out & home, 
by land & water, 397 miles.”” He traveled by boat, on horseback, 
by stagecoach, and by ‘‘Post coach” or “Post chariot.” The entry re- 
garding his visit to Newbury Port is interesting. There in the after- 
noon he preached to a congregation “‘supposed to consist of more than 
2,000 people,’’ and confirmed about fifty. But the church was so 
‘crowded that the aisles were impassable to those in the remote parts. 
Those who wished to be confirmed were therefore requested to repair 
to the Church the next day, when after Prayers they would be attended 
to.” About fifty were then confirmed. 

That is merely a sample of the nature of the Bishop’s work. 
Laboriously he went about his field, preaching and confirming, and 
smoothing out the usual difficulties which fall to a Bishop’s lot. Who- 
ever among his enemies thought to discredit him by picturing him as 
riding about his Diocese in regal style glorified his sulky into a royal 
coach, for that seems to have been his chief means of transportation 
for minor journeys. He does speak in one place of a “hired chariot,’’ 
but there is no mention of postilions and outriders, and so we may con- 
clude that when the Bishop went by he created no more excitement 
than any humble traveler would who was trying to get from one place 
to another. 

The Bishop preached, of course, wherever he went, but as he in- 
variably mentioned his text it is clear that he “traveled light” so far 
| as that item in his luggage was concerned, for the same sermon did 


duty over and over again, a practice which may be forgiven a Bishop 
who necessarily leads a nomadic existence. 

Bishop Seabury had his enemies. One of the counts made against 
him at Woodbury was that he was a refugee. That was a very serious 
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count. But those electors could settle upon no one else who, they 
thought, was so likely to succeed. Evidently they had little hope 
that Leaming, who was their first choice, would accept. And then 
Seabury came back with Orders derived from the non-juring Bishops 
of Scotland, and that in the minds of many was a serious count 
against him. Here were the two great sources of hostility shown to 
him, one political, the other ecclesiastical; and it would probably be 
a safe assumption that that latter form of hostility still lingers on, 
though, no doubt, growing less as the figure of the Bishop recedes 
farther into the past. 

Even Leaming felt the handicap under which Seabury labored, 
this handicap of hostility, for in a letter* to Samuel Peters, dated 
June ist, 1786, he unburdened himself, a bit disheartened, perhaps, 
at the way things were going, and admitted ‘‘under the rose,” that 
“had I known that Dr. S. had so many personal Enemies, I should 
not have given the answer I did,” which answer was, Nolo Episcopare, 
given because “fearing the Chh. might suffer under my poor Abilities,” 
among which he counted ‘“diffidence,”’ which he designates a ‘‘mis- 
fortune,’’ and also his age and infirmities, if his repeated reference to 
them means anything. This bespeaks no disloyalty to Seabury, but 
merely recognizes the difficulties under which he labored, and the 
menace to the cause, of all this hostility. 

In attempting to estimate the character of Seabury and his 
Episcopate, this matter of the hostility shown to him must be brought 
into the reckoning. Any fair appraisal of his life and work as a Bishop 
must take into account his success in overcoming opposition, and com- 
mending himself to his own Church and to those outside of it. Cer- 
tain misconceptions regarding him, which had either purposely or 
ignorantly been fostered, were forgotten as time went on, and Seabury 
assumed the place in the picture which is rightly his. A small man 
would never have won through. 

Read his Journal, the record of his travels from place to place in 
his Diocese, of his work among and for his people, done in the con- 
sciousness of the ever-present power of God, and you shall see limned 
there the portrait of a true Bishop, of a “simple, grand, conciliatory, 
uncompromising man,” of a man humble as he was honest, a man of 
faith and conviction. 

His Episcopate covered only eleven years, but they were tre- 
mendous years in the life of the Church in Connecticut and America, 
and while no one would claim for Seabury a greatness beyond his 
deserts, yet that he was the man for the occasion and the task there 
will be few todeny. He possessed certain qualities which were needed 

*Historical Magazine, Vol. I, p. 131. 
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for the hour, qualities which, coupled with those of Bishop White, 
wrought a great work for the Church at a crucial time in its history. 
However much men may differ from Seabury in their conception of the 
Church, in their understanding of the things which they deem essential, 
yet they will accord to him the honor which belongs to one who, 
having a distinct goal, holds to his course with patience and courage, 
and devotion, until at last he comes to the end a victor in the long, 
hard struggle, and those who freely condemn now just as freely praise. 

A Bishop* of recent years, who himself, not indifferently fits his 
own characterization of Seabury, says: “The grand old Bishop! 
How he stood for the integrity of the faith in the days that were dark, 
and among the friends that were few, and before Gallios that were 
many, and against enemies that were mighty!’ Truly may we say 
in the words of the inscription carved upon the marble that marked 
his grave in the public burying ground in New London, and later 
transferred to the church where rests his body: 


“He was duly qualified to discharge the duties of 
The Christian and the Bishop.” 
*Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle, Ms. Letter. 


PLANS FOR THE SEABURY CELEBRATION 


By Origen S. Seymour 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Connecticut 


gift of the Episcopate to the American Church, the last General 

Convention, on motion of Dr. Burton Mansfield of Connecticut, 
appointed a Joint Commission consisting of five Bishops, five Pres- 
byters and five Laymen to arrange for the fitting observance of this 
historic event. At the suggestion of the Commission, the Diocese 
of Connecticut observed the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the election of the Reverend Dr. Samuel Seabury as first Bishop of 
Connecticut with a service held March 25th, 1933, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Woodbury, near the historic Glebe House in which ten of the 
Connecticut clergy met on March 25th, 1783, to elect a Bishop. 
The Service of Holy Communion was followed by an address delivered 
by the Reverend Dr. George Thomas Linsley, and in the afternoon a 
pageant was presented, participated in by the late Right Reverend 
E. Campion Acheson, D. D., Bishop of Connecticut, and many of 
the diocesan clergy. 

Immediately after his election Doctor Seabury sailed for England — 
to secure consecration at the hands of the Bishops of the Church of 
England, if that were possible. The story of his long wait in the 
anteroom of Lambeth Palace and the disappointing delays which the 
Bishop-elect endured in the succeeding year and one half is patiently, 
if not uncomplainingly, told in the letters Dr. Seabury wrote from 
London to his brethren in Connecticut. Finally, his patience ex- 
hausted, Dr. Seabury went to Scotland and, as is well known, was 
duly consecrated a Bishop in the Church of God at Aberdeen on 
November 14th, 1784, by the Bishops of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. 

To signalize properly this Anniversary, the Commission has 
arranged for a Joint Session of both Houses of General Conven- 
tion on Tuesday, October 16th, at which Session the Bishop of 
Aberdeen and Orkney, the Right Reverend Frederic Llewellyn 
Deane, D. D., will be present and receive an official welcome as the 
successor of two of Seabury’s three consecrators. This will be fol- 
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lowed by a Celebration of the Holy Communion as a Thanksgiving 
for the gift of the Episcopate to the American Church at eight o’clock 
on Sunday morning, October 21st, in Atlantic City. 

The Commission has further planned, in cooperation with a 
Committee appointed by the Bishop of Connecticut, to hold a public 
meeting at New Haven, Conn., on Wednesday, November 14th. 
The celebration in New Haven will include a dinner to Bishop Deane 
on the evening of the 13th; a service of Holy Communion in Trinity 
Church at nine o’clock on Wednesday morning; and at eleven o’clock, 
historical addresses by the Bishop of Aberdeen and the Reverend 
William A. Beardsley, D. D., in the Sprague Auditorium of Yale 
University. As an important adjunct to this celebration there will 
be on exhibition in the Sterling Library of Yale, memorabilia of Bishop 
Seabury which will include the original Concordat between him and 
the Bishops of the Scottish Church; the famous letter to the Clergy 
of Connecticut signed by his consecrators—Robert Kilgour, Primus, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, Arthur Petrie, the Bishop of Ross and Caithness, 
and John Skinner, coadjutor Bishop of Aberdeen; the Mitre which 
Seabury wore; and his original Prayer Book with marginal notes in 
his own handwriting showing the changes which he desired made and 
which were made in our own Book of Common Prayer. Besides 
this, many letters, cartoons and pictures which will illustrate his life 
and work both as Priest and Bishop will be shown. This exhibit will 
be open during the whole month of November and will afford not 
only to Churchmen, but to all those interested in our early insti- 
tutions, a valuable opportunity to increase their knowledge of this 
formative period in the history of our country. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 14th, an opportunity will be 
afforded those who attend the celebration to drive out to Woodbury 
to visit the Glebe House where ten of the fourteen clergymen of the 
Church of England then in active service in Connecticut met in 
secret to elect one of their number to be the first Bishop of our Church. 
Through the wisdom of the late Bishop Acheson and a group of in- 
fluential churchmen and women, a fund was raised to restore and 
care for this historic shrine. The work of physical restoration has 
been most faithfully carried out. 

Rhode Island elected ‘Bishop Seabury as their Bishop in 1790 
and this Diocese will also observe this anniversary by a Service of 
Thanksgiving and Commemoration in the Cathedral of Saint John, 
Providence, on Sunday, November 18th. The Bishop of Aberdeen 
will also preach at a Diocesan Service in the Cathedral that evening. 

It is proper at this time to recall that in 1784 the Office of Bishop 
required of its possessor both moral and physical courage. When 
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Bishop Seabury made his first Episcopal visitation to Trinity Church, 
New Haven, the church building was stoned by a mob and many 
windows broken. This was not the first time he had been so mal- 
treated. It will be recalled that he was dragged from his church 
in Westchester, November 22, 1775, taken to New Haven, and im- 
prisoned for some four weeks.! To members of the “established” 
(Congregational) Church in Connecticut the record that appears 
in the Town Clerk’s Office at Middletown, shortly after the first 
Toleration Act was passed, was regarded as God’s very truth. It 
read: ‘“ ‘John Smith’, having this day renounced the Christian 
religion, has become an Episcopalian.” 
1For details, see above, pp. 130-131. 
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